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The Week. 


i principal event of the week in Congress has been the 

Senate’s passage of the “ free breakfast-table ” bill, admitting tea 
and coffee free of duty. It will be recollected that Mr. Sherman’s 
device had been previously practised in the House by the Protec- 
tionists there, so that now both houses have swept the duties off tea 
and coffee, though the duty on salt, cutlery, and so on leaves the 
breakfast-table about as much encumbered as before. The bills 
are different in some respects, and will lead to a conference. But 
it is certain that the duty will be removed by the Ist of July, 
so that dealers can go on with their dealing, but many of them 
have lost enormously. The probabilities seem to be that no general 
revision of the tariff will take place this session, the minds of 
the members being too much occupied with coming events. Most 
agree in declaring that the mind of the average Congressman is, 
however, a great deal easier than it has been for some weeks past, | 
there being more certainty than there was that the Philadelphia 
Convention will be the real seat of power, and at all events the | 
safest thing to adhere to. In the meantime, rumors about the Cin- 
cinnati Convention continue to be as numerous and conflicting as 
ever. There are some rather extravagant ones about the persons | 
who are expected to be present. Mr. George Alfred Townsend, of 
the Chicago Tribune, has interviewed Mr. Sumner, who is, he says, 

“concerned about the Cincinnati Convention, and wants it to be a | 
Republican Convention in the larger, broader sense of a common 
country, legible legislation, and an exemplary executive,” which 
sounds attractive, but is, we confess, not very clear. He declares 
“General Grant’s administration has exceeded that of Andrew 
Jackson in violence of personal purpose, and attacks on other de- 
partments of the Government.” 














The French arms investigation is drawing to a close, and cer- 
tainly very little, if anything, has come of it, or is apparently likely 
to come, which makes the frantic opposition offered to it in the 
Senate all the more incomprehensible. The discrepancy between 
the amount of the receipts of the War Department and the receipts 
of the Treasury from the sales of arms was explained long ago. | 
It now appears that the difference between the amount accounted 
for by the Treasury and the amount paid by the French Govern- 
ment represents the addition to the arms bought of the Government 
of other arms obtained by the French agents from private deal- | 
ers. Some of the other charges, such as the private sale of | 
arms which ought to have been sold by advertisement publicly, are 
met by what is really a confession that disregard of the letter of the 
law has grown into a usage in some departments of the Government. 
Thus it is said in this case that General Schofield, when Secretary 
of War, had decided verbally that it was not necessary that every 
lot of stores should be advertised ; that when one lot of a particular 
kind of stores had been sold under advertisement, the requirements 
of the law had been satisfied. So also it is alleged to have become - 
‘an understood thing ” that when you sell breech-loaders you must 
supply cartridges, therefore the manufacture of cartridges to 
accompany the rifles in the present case was a necessary consequence 
of the sale. The terms “ damaged” or “ unsuitable,” as applied to 
arms, has also been construed by the officers of the War Depart- | 
ment as meaning any arms which have been outstripped by an im- 
proved pattern. Whether this interpretation, which leaves an enor- 
mous discretion to the War Department, will hold good remains to 
be seen. Another great point of debate, which is, after all, a purely | 


legal point, is whether, a sale of arms having been made to a man, 
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and it having been discovered after the closing of the contract that 
he is the agent of a belligerent, it is a breach of the neutrality laws 
to deliver the goods. The Administration men say it 
anti-Administration men sayit is. The pointis a nice one; but it is 


is not, the 


' one in which, whichever way it is decided, it will be hard to make 


anybody out a raseal. 


“You never can tell till after election,” is a warning to prophets 


| Which we faney does not apply this year in the case of Connecticut, 


for it seems clear that the Democrats are not going to carry the 


| State next Monday, either by their own exertions or by any help of 


Liberal Republicans. Republicans who intend joining the Reform 
movement, if that movement shall seem to them to take the right 
course, are not going to “ Liberalize” by ones and twos; and as for 
the Liberal leaders, they would appear to have determined to do 
nothing by way of preventing the President's renomination at Phila 
delphia, apparently thinking it better to make a fight for reform 
from the semi-detached position of Cincinnati, than to attempt re- 
form from the very inside of “ inside polities” at Philadelphia. We 
suppose that beyond peradventure such an attempt would be futile. 


| Even if for any reason the officeholders should think of dropping 


General Grant, it certainly would not be in the interest of any true 
reform that he would be dropped by the men who constitute his 
entourage—by Cameron, Forney, Murphy, Morton, Harlan, Conk- 
ling, Pomeroy, Casey, Carpenter, Scott, and the like—that portion 
of the party, in short, which will have to be sloughed off before 
reform is possible. ‘They might learn to look on General Grant's 
nomination as a make-bate that would divide the party; but, even 


| So, their new candidates would be make shifts, sops to soothe for a 


moment rather than permanently to satisfy, and by no means pro- 


| mising the real amendment in our polities which is sought by Trum 


bull, Sumner, Schurz, Cox, Adams, Matthews, Brown, and their 
friends. Whatever the reason, the Liberal Republican leaders seem 
to have decided on making their first sign in May next, and mean- 
time the rank and file, of course, take no action either organized or 
individual. This being so, and the Administration being extremely 
active, while the Democratic State Committee is extremely quiet, 


| the Democracy cannot have any great expectation of carrying the 
| State. 
| of five hundred, which would be five times that of last year, and we 


The Administration men count on a majority for Mr. Jewell 


do not see why they should not get it and more. 


For the last few years, the good-sized Tammany colony at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, with its mushroom village of fine houses and pa- 
latial stables, has greatly helped the Democratic cause in Con- 
necticut, and to its votes and its money it is probable that Republi- 
can defeat has several times been due. This year none of Tweed’s 
money will go into the State, and, on the other hand, the post- 
masters and tidewaiters have probably had to bleed heavily in be- 
half of the Administration cause. Speakers have been more nume- 
rous and active than is usual, except in the years of Presidential 


| elections, and as for the pecuniary contributions to success, we judge 


from the case of New Hampshire that they have been large. 
‘‘ Probably,” says an intelligent correspondent, ‘‘so much money 
was never lavished on a New Hampshire contest before, at 
least by the Republicans.” Another says “there a wide- 
spread feeling of anxiety among good citizens at the venality 
of the election.” To do the Administration men justice, it 
not said that all the money laid out came from Custom-house 
contributions and other such sources. Mr. E. H. Rollins is a strong 


is 


is 


| Administration man, but he is also said to be treasurer of the Pacific 
' Railroad Company, which is said to want to see its secretary in the 


Senate, where it has use for him; and this corporation is said 
to have supplied money for the canvass in the hope that Mr. 

















be made Senator in of Mr. Patterson, 
whose term expires. Mr. Rollins has long and often been a Republi- 
ser of New Hampshire, knows the poll of each party 
in every hamlet and ward of the State, and is a politician of a well- 
known kind—a kind better known than respected. He probably has 
not the first requisite for the place he seeks, and of eminent disqua- 
Other money, however, than his and his 
railroad company’s appears to have been plenty in the canvass, and 
in ** redeeming” Connecticut also, levies upon Federal officials have, 
according to all accounts, been found quite necessary. All things 
considered, then, another ‘‘endorsement of the Administration ” 
may, we think, be confidently expected next Monday. That, at all 
events, one might reasonably take to be the issue as made up, for the 
Democrats are on a platform which differs from that of their regular 
Republican brethren only in its lacking the plank in which the latter 
assert of the present Administration that it seems to them wise, 
great, and good—which of course, ex vt termini, it must seem to the 
Federal office-holding mind. 


Rollins may place 


ean canva 


lifications he has several. 


To what an extent in our politics the will of the allied Post- 
master, United States Marshal, Collector, Assessor, and Inspector, 
may be and is substituted for the will of the people, a majority of 
the voting publie hardly knows, much as has been said about it. 
Take, for instance, the recent history of the Republican party of 
Kentucky, a section of which has broken into open revolt at Coving- 
ton. Several things appear to have united to dissatisfy the Coving- 
ton Republicans, but as we have not any very clear version of both 
sides of the stories which are told, we merely say that they do not 
look particularly criminal, but are of that malodorous kind which 
Mr. Jesse Grant has for some years succeeded in getting told about 
him, and which all indicate a certain lowness of tone, to say the 
least of it, with which even insensitive American citizens are 
not much pleased. Whatever the remote and immediate causes, 
the Covington delegation to the State Convention were not in favor 
of the President’s renomination, and they found themselves compelled 
to withdraw from that body, which, it seems, had no sooner come 
together than it showed itself determined to “ endorse the Admini- 
stration.” The discontented delegates have just been holding at 
Covington a public meeting of protest, in which there was much 
racy talk, and, among other speakers, General Burbridge described 
the composition of the Louisville Convention and made an exhibit 
that will perhaps excite as much surprise in the reader as does the 
unanimity with which we read that State delegations to Philadel- 
phia are “instructed to vote for Grant.” The Louisville Convention 
wascalled to order by a gentleman who had been a Federal officeholder 
for sixteen years. The Committee on Organization contained a 
revenue officer; another revenue officer; third, i revenue officer : 
fourth, a revenue ofiicer. The Secretaries were postmasters, cus- 
tom-house officials, and gentlemen who owned newspapers. 


The Committee on Resolutions had on it a gentleman on the 
stall of a Louisville newspaper, who held office under Mr. Johnson, 
and probably hopes he may never be so tempted again; second, a 
collector of internal revenue; third, a late consul to Foochow, whom 
also it would probably be dangerous to tempt with the offer of a new 
oftice ; fourth, a gentleman who is not reported as being in office ;° 
fitth, a revenue officer ; sixth, an assistant assessor of internalrevenue, 
The Committee on Permanent Organization contained a gentleman 
not described as having any office, but as not being a good Republican ; 
second, a postmaster; third, a postmaster; fourth, an assistant 
assessor; the chairman was a pronounced Administration man. 
Altogether, there were present in the Convention, General Bur- 
bridge says, 75 office-holders known to him, of whom the most 
prominent were collectors, assessors, and pension agents, and with 
these were their subordinates and assistants. There were also 
present forty Johnson men, and General Burbridge and his consti- 
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fair representation of the wish and will of the Kentucky Repub- 
licans. 





One Administration paper, the Indianapolis Journal, has under- 
taken to reply to the questions we asked the other day about certain 
points in General Grant’s course, and the reply is that the question 
is one of taste, and that the Nation’s standard is not that of General 
Grant, and that his ‘“‘ Administration is not to be tried or condemned 
by the people on a question of propriety and good taste.” What in- 
terests the people, it says, is seeing the tariff reduced, the taxes de- 
creasing, the debt paid off, the premium on gold declining, and it 
laments that such papers as the Nation should be driven to such 
pitiful straits for arguments. 





We fell into a slight error last week in the article on ‘Our 
Case,” in speaking of the memorandum of “ confidential instruc- 
tions” as having been given to the counsel. It was given to the 
Commissioners, but we are informed they acted independently of it 
when proposing ‘‘ the amicable settlement.” We do not know that 
any progress has been made in the negotiations since our last issue. 
Earl Granville’s reply to Mr. Fish’s answer is said to be on its way 
to this country, but we know of no reason for believing that any- 
thing will come of it, except a rumor that he proposes that both par- 
ties should go before the Board, under a declaration from England 
that even if consequential damages are awarded she will not pay 
them. This would be arbitration with a vengeance. In the mean- 
time, interest in the whole subject is, in this country, we think, daily 
declining, and until the Presidential election is over is not likely to 
be revived. Among the latest contributions to the literature of the 
controversy has been a letter from Mr. Cyrus W. Field and one from 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, the lawyer of this city who was so shame- 
fully struck down two years ago, and whose recovery everybody will 
be delighted to hear of. 





There has been a lively debate in the French Assembly over the 
International, it being proposed to legislate against it, during which 
M. Tolain, who is one of the International chiefs, made a really able 
speech in its defence. Louis Blane made the strongest point 
against all hostile legislation, viz., that it would help to spread the 
organization. Efforts still continue to be made to bring about 
something like a co-operative effort on the part of European govern- 
menis to put it down, and the Spanish Minister of State has issued 
a circular, calling attention to the fact that the Cortes has declared 
it outside the constitution and liable to the penal code, and 
the Government has determined to introduce a bill dissolving the 
Association ; and he proposes that all governments should enter into 
a common agreement for universal and simultaneous action, and he 
urges that nations which have no extradition treaty with Spain 
should enter inte a special agreement as to whatever relates to the 
International. There could hardly be a more unfortunate move, if 
it be desired to put the International down. The best chance of its 
extinction lies in the indifference of workingmen, and the very best 
way to rouse their enthusiasm for it is to begin to persecute the 
members. A Holy Alliance of the governments would be apt to 
arouse this enthusiasm in an extraordinary degree. 





The most exciting of recent events in French polities, however, 
has been the trial and acquittal of M. Janvier de la Motte, the ex- 
Prefect of Seine-Inférieure, on a charge of malversation of funds 
and malfeasance in office. He was one of the jolly, pleasure-loving 
prefects of the Empire, careless about his accounts, as were all the 
officials of the Empire, for there was no one to overhaul them; on 
excellent terms with the Council-General, who were his official 
auditors, but let him do what he pleased ; given to fetes both public 
and private, and various other prodigalities, moral and immoral ; and 
very fond of resorting to what the French financiers call virements, 
or transfers of money, in the discretion of the officials handling it, 
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from the object for which it was appropriated by the legislative 
body, to such other object, new or old, as the officer might see fit. 
Under this system the appropriations of the legislature were sim- 
ply farcical, as nobody knew whether they would be allowed to 
stand or not. It was, in fact, the virements which left the army in 
the wretched condition in which the German invasion found it, as 
the money voted for military purposes was regularly diverted in 
part to objects which would not bear public discussion. The vire- 
ments, too, went down through all grades of the official hierarchy. 
The Emperor resorted to these on a great scale, the prefects and 
sous-prefects on a smaller one, and so on. M. Janvier de la Motte 
was one of the greatest vireurs of them all. It was curious to see, 
too, how closely the tricks of these Imperial financiers resembled 
those of our own Ring, for one of M. Janvier de la Motte’s favorite 
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_ down in the school programme. In most eases, the certificate of the 


modes of raising money was to employ persons to do things for the | 


department, make them send in exorbitant bills, and give receipts 
for far more than they received. 
of Finance, was summoned in the trial as a witness for the defence, 


and he testified strongly in the prisoner’s favor, maintained that his | 
irregularities were justified by law and usage, and finally went so 


far as to denounce his colleague, the Minister of Justice, M. Dufaure, 
for instituting the prosecution. This was a little too much, and M. 
Pouyer-Quertier has had to resign. 





There is perhaps nothing more curious in the administration of 
Republican government in France than its policy towards the press, 
which is simply the Imperial policy, but the Imperial policy aggra- 
vated and made somewhat more arbitrary; but then the accused 
enjoy trial by jury, which they did not under the Empire. The 
Radical was lately sentenced to pay a fine for some breach of the 
press law, and by way of raising the money issued a special number 
at ten sous, the ordinary price being two sous, thus affording its 
friends an opportunity of coming to its aid. For this it has been 
fined again one thousand franes, and what is most comical is that 
two other papers which called attention to this extra number have 
been fined five hundred franes each. Of course, anything like the 
healthy formation or free interchange of opinion is impossible under 
a régime of thissort. Our Paris correspondent gave last week some 
account of the law as it stands. Modifications are proposed in it by 
a bill now before the Assembly, one clause of which reserves the 
right of free discussion of constitutional questions, but this the 
Government opposes—in this, too, following the example of the Em- 
pire, who was always laboring to get people to accept free speech 
with this restriction—that is, take the constitution as an accom- 
plished and unalterable fact. Perhaps nothing in French life im- 
presses one more painfully than the enormous amount of labor the 
Government takes on itself. Besides seeing that the newspapers 
publish the right kind of articles and do not spread false news, it 
looks after the theatres as a schoolmaster looks after his school. 
An actor at Marseilles, who had been connected with the Commune, 
was recently loudly applauded, so loudly that the police concluded 
that it must be the Commune that caused it and not his acting, so 
they threatened to close the theatre. 





The Prussian Upper House has, by a marked majority, agreed to 
the bill placing the superintendence of the public schools hereafter 
in the hands of the Government, instead of the priesthood, whether 
Protestant or Catholic. This event, of incaleulable importance not 
only for education, but for religion itself, was preceded on the 29th 
of February by a decree of Minister Falk’s, affecting one of his pre- 
decessor Von Miihler’s, and which, while it tends to relegate reli- 
gious instruction to the church and the family, shows the purpose 
of the Government to respect freedom of conscience. As it happens, 
the Ultramontane infallibilists are those in vindication of whose rights 
of conscience the decree was specially issued. Dr. Wollmann, religious 
instructor in the Gymnasium at Braunsberg, having taken sides with 


. . . | 
M. Pouyer-Quertier, the Minister 
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the Old Catholics against the syllabus and the dogma, was excom- 
municated, but, being retained by the Government in his position, pe- 
titions were addressed to it asking that the children of Roman Ca- 
tholic parents, strictly so-called, might be excused from the teachings 
of such a heretic. Von Mihler, however, in a letter of 29th June of last 
year to the Bishop of Ermeland, refused to all 
although he could not legally have denied it to Ji or dissenters. 
Now comes his successor, and applies a general rule that religious 
instruction in the higher schools shall not be enforeed if parents, on 
asking dispensation from it, can convince the proper authorities 
that their children are receiving instruction equivalent to that laid 
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this privilege, 


priest, pastor, or other qualified instructor will be deemed satisfas 
tory on this point. Thus, all sects and even individuals not ayow 
edly irreligious may have their preferences gratified and Un 
scruples respected ; but the Ultramontanists, doubtless, conside: 
their local success to have been dearly purchased. 


A great meeting was held in Rome on the evening of March 4, at 
the Teatro Argentina, to which people flocked, say the reports, as 
if to one of the regular entertainments of the place, about half the 
audience, however, consisting of foreigners—Germans, English, and 
Americans. The object was to assist in the formation of an Italian 
Bible Society, of which our Admiral Fishborne had consented to 
assume the presidency, only because, as he frankly informed the 
meeting, no Italian had been found who would accept the oftice. 
Father Gavazzi and Father Hyacinth, coming from the editorial 
sanctum of the Espérance de Rome, also made speeches, each after 
its kind, the Frenchman’s being the best, it need not be said. With 
consummate tact, he made himself at home in a strictly Protestant 
movement, beginning with an allusion to the friendly debate which 
had just taken place, with the Pope’s permission and almost bless- 
ing, as to the sojourn of St. Peter in Rome, and auguring from that 
the possible reconciliation of Christians of opposing sects. To this 
end, he regarded the diffusion of the Bible among all classes as of 
no slight value. His remarks seemed to the audience the natural 
termination of the meeting, and they accordingly dispersed without 
hearing the rest of the programme, and without paying much atten- 
tion to the contribution-box which then began to be passed around. 
The impression made by this affair on the Italian public appears to 
have been extremely feeble, the newspapers making light of it, and 
the cultivated classes regarding it with that indifference with which 
they treat all serious etforts, direct or indirect, to combat the 
Papacy. 


The Pope, who never forgets that he is an Italian, and who, left 
to himself, is always better than his advisers, has been doing an act 
of charity which has led the sanguine to believe a modus vivendi yet 
practicable. A Venetian deputy, Fambri, a part of whose con- 
stituents inhabit the island of Burano, and live by fishing, having 
paid them a visit and learned their wretched condition, owing to 
the unusual severity of the winter, bestirred himself in their behalf, 
first making known the facts in the columns of the Rinnovamento. 
This quickly brought in subscriptions amounting to $700, when one 
day there came $2,000, which Pius IX. had ordered Cardinal 
Antonelli to transmit in care of the Patriarch of Venice, for distri- 
bution among the most needy. Meantime, however, with the break- 
ing up of the ice, the suffering had been greatly diminished, and 
municipal suecor had intervened, so that it seemed best to use the 
Pope’s contribution in providing permanent relief, in the form of a 
hospital, against a like calamity. The terms of the letter which 
accompanied it, however, were such as to make it proper to obtain 
permission so to dispose of it, and this gave occasion to Fambri to 
call upon Cardinal Antouelli, who received him with perfect cour- 
tesy and gave him to apprehend no difficulty in getting the Pope’s 
consent to his request. 











PARTY N A CHUR 
is no denying that the Republiean party contains the 
rreater part of the intelligence and morality of the nation. At all 
, the Democratic party contains the greater part of its ignor- 
ance and depravity, for old Dr. Dwight’s saying was almost literally 
true, ‘that though all Democrats are not horse-thieves, all horse- 
thieves are Democrats.” From this state of things a great many 
people have deduced the conclusion that the Republican party is 
an engine which may be used at pleasure for the promotion of ail 
forms of righteousness, that, in short, the organization is to all in- 
tents and purposes a chureh, and that the aim of its members is 
simply right living. Another conelusion of a somewhat similar 
character from these same premises is, that the Democratie party is 
in instrument of evil, and of evil only, and that its members are not 
opponents to be won ever, but enemies to be fought. This feeling 
indeed, carried to the point of wishing to prevent 
Democrats voting for a good ticket on an unexceptionable platform, 
very much as a church would refuse to rent a pew to Satan or ad- 
mit him to membership, no matter what professions of penitence 
and piety he might make. 
\ party is, however, not a church, nor anything like a church. 
It may be composed of excellent men, but its object is never good 
in general, but the embodiment in legislation of some particular 
good embraced in two or three ideas. The reason of this is obvious 
enough. It is not possible to secure the general agreement of a 
large body of men of widely differing pursuits, habits, creeds, and 
training, upon a large number of subjects, much less to secure 
such strong and cordial agreement as is necessary to produce vigorous 
and united political action. A party always grows up on one great 
idea, and rallies to the support of a particular line of policy on one or 
two subjects. As long as this policy can be pursued, and has not 
been fully carried out, the party holds together. When the object of 
the policy has been obtained, however, and the members of the 
party begin to look about for new aims, they at once find themselves 
divided in sentiment. The Federal party flourished as long as the 
moulding of the States into a solid union, and the construction of a 
strong government for its preservation, was the work to be done. As 
soon as this was accomplished, and it sought to conduct the govern- 
ment on conservative principles, it died out. The Democratic party 
grew up on the idea that legislation ought to be made as far as pos- 
sible to promote social equality and the destruction of privilege, 
and that all officials ought to be brought into close dependence on 
the people by elections at frequent intervals. It flourished and 
grew as long as there was any work of this kind to be done, until, 
in short, it had embodied its doctrines in the constitution of nearly 
every State in the Union. Relying on the perfection of its discipline 
and the powerful influence of its traditions, an attempt was then 
made by its leaders to use it for an entirely different purpose—the 
preservation of the Union against the disintegrating effect of the 
anti-slavery agitation, and, finally, the defence of the institution of 
slavery itself. No sooner had it entered on this path than it began 
to go to pieees, and finally lost all hold on power, and all hope of re- 
caining it, the desertions from its ranks proving more than sufficient 
to counterbalance the enormous reinforcements it receives from 
The same thing may be said, mutatis mutan- 
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now 


IS, 


foreign immigration. 
lis, of the Whigs. 
The Republican party was created for the single object of resist- 
ing the spread of slavery over the national domain. In laboring for 
this objeet, it was saddled with the responsibility of conducting a 
toody war for the preservation of the Government, and this led 
also to the responsibility of making peace, or, in other words, of 
destroying slavery and reconstructing slave society. A contest so 
simple, so direct, and so exciting naturally enlisted a great variety 
of persons under one banner, but the hearts of all were intent on 
one object—the preservation of the Union by any and all means. 
Everything else was in their eyes of secondary importance, and any 
incaus Which plainly and directly contributed to this end became 
The character of public men, the expenditure of the 
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public money, the amount of the public liabilities and the mode of 
contracting them, the independence of the courts, the liberty of 
the citizen, the proper interpretation of the Constitution, became 
all matters of little or no moment—matters on which no agreement 
among Republicans was expected. The one thing necessary to con- 
stitute a man a good Republican was, for seven years at least, loy- 
alty to the Government as represented by the majority in Congress, 
and hatred of rebels. The Government is now out of danger, the 
rebels have disappeared, and slavery has perished. What we are 
now asked to believe is that the motley host which the crusade 
against slavery and rebellion brought together, and indoctrinated 
necessarily with loose notions on nearly all great questions of con- 
stitutional government, this crusade over, can be led against every 
other evil of the day, and can be used even to weed its own ranks 
of bad characters, some of them its most trusted leaders ; to restore 
that reverence for the judiciary which it has been for years zealously 
destroying, that respect for the letter of the Constitution which it 
has found its own greatest hindrance ; and to bring about the puri- 
fication of the civil service by the use of a standard which, in the 
period of its greatest peril and glory, would have deprived it of its 
most valuable servants. This is asking too much of us. Peter 
the Hermit might as well have tried to get his hosts to go into the 
silk manufacture after the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. 

We do not say the Republican party cannot hold together long 
enough to re-elect General Grant, but it cannot be turned into a re- 
form party, in the proper acceptation of the term, because a very 
large proportion of its members are not reformers, and do not believe 
in reform, and did not enter it or labor in it for the purpose of re- 
form. Reforms will be effected by a party formed expressly for the 
purpose of making them, and even such a party will only effect 
such reforms as it deliberately sets its heart upon when it is 
organized. General Grant, we think, honestly intended to make 
reforms when he went into office, and a considerable portion of the 
party looked for them at his hands; but he found very soon that 
this was not what the party organization as a whole looked 
for at his hands, and he abandoned the attempt. The civil- 
service rules adopted in the last year of his term are simply a 
feeble effort to satisfy or quiet a section of the party which is 
in sympathy with the main body, but which does not control it. 
The real party leaders care nothing about the reform, and even 
oppose it, and they represent the Republican type, that is, are 
men devoted to keeping down the rebels and “ securing the fruits 
of the war”—such as payment of the public debt, the protection of 
the negroes, and the rewarding of the suldiers and sailors. 


The denunciation wich is going on now of that portion of the 
purty which does not believe you can put new wine into old bottles, 
or, to vary the simile, teach an old dog new tricks, and which wishes 
to construct a real reform organization, is the process which always 
precedes party transformation. One of the commonest fallacies in 
reasoning about matters of government is found in the assertion that 
the party in power would do very wellif enemies and malcontents would 
keep quiet; but the problem before all governments and all parties is 
so to manage its affairs that enemies and malcontents shall be of no 
consequence. Thetestof success in government isability to resist dis- 
content and opposition. When the monarchists overthrow a repub- 
lic, it is always amusing to be told, as we constantly are, that the 
republic would have done well if the monarchists had behaved them- 
selves. The fact that the monarchists were able to overthrow it is 
the proof that the republic was a sham. The problem before all 
governments is to deprive opposition of its danger. So also it is 
amusing to be told that the Republican party would go on swim- 
mingly if the opposition would cease from troubling. The fact that 
there is an opposition, and that it contains such men as Trumbull 
and Sumner and Schurz and Greeley and Cox, and a host of others 
of similar standing, is in itself a condemnation of the party organiz- 
ation, and a proof that the bond which kept it together is dissolving 
in the presence of new wants and dangers and aims and aspira- 
tions. 
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THE STATE OF THE SOUTH. 


of the South is that nobody can very accurately compre- 
hend it who has not been there to see for himself. With 
regard to troubles of a social character, this excuse is valid; 
but there are some plain statistical facts recently brought to 
light and puliished which it is our duty to recognize and 
confront. We must acknowledge that the condition of the South 
from almost every point of view is extremely wretched. The pro- 
perty of the eleven States in 1860, exclusive of slaves, was valued at 
$2,728,825,006. At the end of the war their increased liabilities and 
loss, exclusive of slaves, was $1,272,900,3090, nearly one-half the 
assessed value of their property at the beginning of the war. This, 
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and well-to-do class too indifferent to go to the polls, but peopir 


| who could not go if they would. 
HE indolent excuse for our failure to uncerstand the condition | 


All accounts agree as to the widespread misery and pevury. In 
Mississippi, a large planter testified that it took all his cotton for t 
year 1871 to pay his taxes. It is South Carolina, however, that 


| enjoys the unenviable eminence of being the worst-robbed State of 


the whole eleven. In the single county of Kershaw, possessing 


| population of only 11,000, there were 3,600 tax-executions issued 


~ 


The taxation during 1870, $2,365,047, was more than the wh 
taxation on double the property for five years before the war. tn 


| order to change the fiscal year, they proposed to double this, aud, 


however, was only the State loss. Secretary Belknap fixes the rebel | 


debt, on the Ist of April, 1865, at $2,345,297,823. This estimate 


would make the total loss of the rebellious States by the war | 


$5,262,303,554. 
assessed value of all Southern property in 1860, exclusive of slaves. 
Five-eighths of Southern property is gone, and the taxes upon the 
remainder are four times that upon the original property before the 
war. How much of the money wrung from this impoverished 
country is expended upon public improvements, it is difficult to tell ; 
but it is likely that most of it, and certain that much of it, goes to 
feed the vulgar and rapacious rogues who rob and rule a people 
helpless and utterly exhausted. 

With the exception of Virginia and Tennessce, the debts of all the 
States have been increased since the end of the war. The near 
neighborhood of those communities to the Ohio may have had some 
influence in driving rogues further south. The real reason, how- 
ever, is the comparative fewness of the negroes. 


bama in 1866 was $5,000,000; under the rule of the enlightened and | 


disinterested economists who have undertaken to repair her finances, 
that debt has been increased to $24,000,000. In North Carolina the 
new government was established in 1868. In 1860, the State debt 


This sum, it will be seen, is about twice the | 


| legislators, 


in 1871, to levy a tax of $4,720,094; whether this law was exceuied 
we do not know, but the fact remains that it was enacted. Pecula- 
tion and corruption are as universal as poverty and distress. tn 
1860, South Carolina paid for offices and salaries, $123,800; in Is71, 
the State expended on these $581,040. In two years, $1,208,577 7 
have been paid out, for which no vouchers are to be found in the 
Treasury. According to the minority report of the Ku-klux Com 

mittee, the disbursements exceed the appropriations by S170.b°3 
This report, though spoiled by some rather low allusions to * ebon 

” “men and brothers,” ete., brings to light some amus 

ing facts. Money voted with which to fit up committee-rooms lias 
been expended on the private apartments of the colored members of 


| the legislatures. Their rooms were furnished with Brussels carpets, 


sofas, mirrors, ete. About seventy-five imported porcelain spittoons, 


| bought for the South Carolina State-House, likewise adorned their 
| > 


| 


private apartments. This fact seemed to affect the dei 


ininority of the committee even more profoundly than the vast rob 


nocernty 


| beries and excessive taxations. They remark, with rugged, Spartan 


The debt of Ala- | 


simplicity, that they themselves, in “the splendid capital of the 
nation,” had never had anything but “an article of common, plain, 
brown earthenware, of domestic manufacture.” This striking dis- 
parity between fortune and desert does not excite in us any feeling 
of indignation against the negroes. Emerging from a long night of 


| slavery and cruel bondage, who can grudge them their fantastic 


was $14,000,000 ; in 1865, $20,000,000; in 1862, $24,000,000; and in | 


1871, $34,009,000. Thus the inerease of debt since the war has been 
more than twice the increase during the war—which looks as if war 
were a cheaper and more prosperous condition than peace. At any 
rate, reconstruction seems to be morally a more disastrous process 
than rebellion. Guile is the strength of the weak, and the carpet- 
baggers have taught the Southern people to meet rogues with 
trickery. The Ku-klux Committee, commenting upon their dread- 
ful poverty at the close of the war, says that manifestly they must 
have at once succumbed under their loss of $5,000,000,000 had it 
not been fur the benefactions of the North. It states that the Freed- 
men’s Bureau has spent $13,000,000 upon Southern sufferers of both 
colors. This docs not seem a considerable sum when we think that 
the increased debt since the war in North Carolina has been 
$14,000,000. Certainly, our charities have done less good than our 
carpet-baggers have done damage. The theory, of course, is that 
something remains from the enormous sums raised by taxation, that 
they have been expended upon needed public improvements. In 
North Carolina, it was alleged, the large subsidies given to railroads 
would encourage immigration. There has been no immigration, 
however; the bonds have been sold at a disadvantage; some of the 
money has been stolen, and a few of the rogues have been indicted. 
It is impossible to say how mueh of the sums raised remain to the 
States. The carpet-baggers have had it pretty much their own way. 
If they chose to rob, there was nothing to prevent them. 
Give men a chance to be tyrants or seamps, and there is no fear 
that some will not be found who will avail themselves of it. Here 
in New York, where we have all the rascals and all the plunderers 
within a radius of five miles, we know how long we have been in 
bringing the Ring to bay. The carpet-baggers have an immense 
extent of country to rifle; they do not buy the legislatures, they 
constitute them; they enact their own registration acts and vote 
their own supplies. ‘The persons they rob are not of that apathetic 


’ 


lease of liberty and luxury?) Did not graver considerations check 
us, our humor would be to vote them State barbers and the most 
delightful of oriental baths. We suspect the truth to be that in the 


| distribution of spoils the poor African gets the gilt and plush, the 


porcelain spittoous, the barbaric upholstery, while the astuter Cau- 
casian clings to the solider and more durable advantages. The 
negroes by themselves would be but little to be feared; yet, in thie 
hands of the earpet-baggers, they have been the unwitting iustru- 
ments of most of the harm that has been done. The swindlers could 
not have so got the control of things without the help of the negroes. 
They have made numerically the largest part of the conventions and 
legislatures in South Carolina. The Convention of 1862, which drew 
up a State constitution, was composed of 72 negroes and 49 white 
men. This convention made provision for a levy of $2,280,950 
upon the State, which would necessitate taxation at the rate 
of 6 per cent.; yet but 13 of the 72 negroes paid taxes. In the 
Legislature of 1869, there were twelve black and twenty white 
senators; eight of the twelve black senators paid no taxes. In 
the House, there were 86 black and 37 white members; 6s of the -6 
black members paid no taxes. As things are at present, there seems 
to be no limit to the power of the carpet-baggers to plunder the 
South as they choose. The only ray of hope is in the passage of an 
act of universal amnesty. We have given the negro the ballot to 
protect him against his old master; we need now to give the white 
citizen the vote to protect him against the carpet-bagyer. 

Seven years have gone over us since the close of the war, and, 
instead of occupying this precious season with endeavors to re-estab- 
lish prosperity and to sow the seeds of a peace which, in another 
generation, would ripen into good-will and forgetfulness, we have 
averted our eyes from the whole problem, refused to listen to the 
complaints of men whose hands we have tied, and have fallen back 
upon the lazy belief that in some way this great country is bound to 
The unconscious svilogism working in the indolent 


go through. 
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Northern mind seems to be: “ Things are no doubt very bad—how 
bad, we haven’t the time or the inclination to ascertain. Exami- 
nation of such unpleasant matters, if a duty at all, is a disagreeable 
one. After all, the rebels have made their own bed, and they must 
lie in it.” Perhaps their sufferings are only the just punishment of 
their crimes; but at any rate, there can be no reason for giving over 
the eriminals into the hands of the earpet-baggers. What services 
have these persons rendered the country that we should grant them 
the monopoly of robbing rebels? It would be better to levy tribute- 
money, and get some national advantage from the merciless exac- 
tions inflicted upon the Southern people. Let us make up our minds 
one way or the other—do we or do we not propose further to punish 
the rebel States for their rebellion? If we do, let us at once proceed 
to devise some intelligent means for that purpose. If we do not, 
let us make haste to protect society from the ravages of ignorance 
and rapacity, or give society the means to protect itself. We thought 
it worth four years of war to retain the Southern States in the Union, 
now we hardly deem it worth an act of Congress to preserve them. 


— 
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WEALTH, DEBT, AND TAXATION IN THE SEVERAL 
UNITED STATES. 


penning the official statements in respect to the wealth, industry, 

taxation, and debt of the several States of the Union, determined and 
published under the former authorities of the United States Census, have 
been received with great distrust by those most competent to judge of their 
value. When glaring errors are detected by a citizen of any State in respect 
to the points with which he is conversant, it destroys his confidence in the 
general summary. Such errors have often been noticed heretofore, but still 
the figures have been quoted by writers on finance and political economy, 
in official messages and in legislative assemblies, as if they “could not lie.” 

General Walker, the superintendent of the census of 1870, whose previous 
studies had led him to appreciate both the importance and the difficulty of 
getting at the truth, has bestowed an extraordinary amount of effort to 
secure, as the result of the ninth census, approximate accuracy on all these 
points. 

As an illustration of the difficulty, let us take the estimate of property in 
the several States. Nothing is easier than to add up and publish the total 
of the grand lists or valuations upon which taxation is based in the several 
States. At first sight, this would seem to give us a true statement of the 
taxable property of the country. But a very little scrutiny indicates that in 
the different States these summaries are made up on totally different prin- 
ciples. In one State, the exempt property is different from that in another ; 
again, it is usage in some States to put all property upon the taxable list ata 
very low rate, and then raise income by a comparatively high tax; while in 
others, property is estimated at nearly its real value, and so the apparent 
rate of taxation is lower ; or, third, in some States moneyed corporations, like 
railroads, savings-banks, insurance companies, etc., are taxed by the State 
directly, and their property does not appear in the usual “ grand list” of the 
State, while elsewhere it is thus included. Now, it will not do for the 
chief statistician at Washington “to doctor” the returns. It is his business 
to give us the facts as he finds them, and we are confident that no one 
could be more scrupulous than the present superintendent of the census to 
adhere with fidelity to this principle. But by an examination of the returns, 
the laws, and the usages, he can detect errors and inequalities of statement ; 
he can refer these figures back to the States from which they come; he can 
gather reports more complete and accurate, from a national point of view, 
than those which are prepared to be read by the light of local tradition ; and 
he can thus, if he will take the trouble, eliminate much which is deceptive, 
and approximate quite closely to the truth. 

This effort, as we have said, has been made in the census of 1870, and 
the result is a table of the wealth, taxation, and public indebtedness of the 
United States, and of the several States and Territories, which is far more 
satisfactory than any which the country has ever received before. From an 
early impression of this table we propose to present some striking facts, with 
occasional comments, which may be of service to all who are studying the 
financial prosperity of the nation. 

I.—THE PROPERTY. 

it appears that the value of property in the several States and Territories 
(exclusive of that belonging to the United States) is almost exactly thirty 
thousand millions ($30,068,518,507), and that it is assessed at a little less 
than half that sum (8$14,178,986,732). The real estate is somewhat more 
than double the personal property—the ratio being nearly that of 10; 4°30 
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New York is the richest State, in the aggregate, having 6,500 millions of 
property ; Pennsylvania comes next, with 3,808 millions; then Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and Illinois, which are nearly equal (each having over 2,000 mil- 
lions). Only two other States come into the rank of “ thousand-million- 
aires” —Indiana and Missouri; but New Jersey is close upon that figure, 
Nevada is returned as the State of least property ; Oregon and Florida are 
not much richer. 

But such aggregate figures are not all that we can desire. The relation 
of property to population is so interesting a question that we have taken the 
pains to compute from the tables of the census the following figures, which 
show the amount of property in each State (at its (rue and not its assessed 
valuation) in proportion to the number of inhabitants in each State. New 
York leads the list, but Massachusetts and Connecticut are in close com- 


pany. 
WEALTH, DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE WHOLE NUMBER OF INHABITANTS. 

1. New York, ‘ ; - $1,483 27 | 20. Oregon, . é ¢ . $567 06 
2. Massachusetts, . . 1,463 03 | 21. Nebraska, » . ‘ : 563 26 
3. Connecticut, 1,441 39 | 22. Maine, : : : ‘ . 85535 
4. Rhode Island, . 1,356 28 | 23. Minnesota, , ; ‘ i 520 60 
5. California, 1.14015 | 24. Kensas, . ‘ : , . 518 36 
6. Pennsylvania, . 1,081 31 | 25. Kentucky, ‘ ‘ ‘ , 457 46 
7. New Jersey, , ; - 1,088 49 26. Louisiana, P ‘ - ‘ 444 51 
8. Ohio, . ° ° P ‘ . 88873 | 27. West Virginia, ‘ . - 43132 
¥. [ilinois, . ‘ , ; ‘ 835 34 | 28. Tennessee, F ; : : 395 89 
10. Maryland, ‘ , ‘ , $24 37 | 29. Virginia, . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 334 31 
11, New Hampshire, . ‘ ‘ 793 66 . 30. Arkaneas,. . ‘ P P 322 81 
12, Delaware, . ‘ : . 777 35 | 31. South Carolina, ; A ‘ 294 99 
13, Indiana, . , . ; . 75458 | 32. Mississippi, . ‘ ‘ . 252 67 
14. Missouri, . ; X _ i 74648 | 33. North Carolina, ‘ ‘ r 243 39 
15. Nevada, . ‘ ‘ ‘ és 732 72 | 34. Florida, . s ‘ : ‘ 235 23 
16. Vermont, . ‘ ‘ é ‘ 711 99 | 45. Georgia, . ‘ ‘ n . 226 47 
17. Wisconsin, ; ‘ P ‘ 665 90 | 36. Alabama, . ‘ ° r ? 202 46 
18. Michigan, . P ; ‘ . 607 41 | 37. Texas, F : . ‘ 194 30 
19. lowa, ‘ P 601 03 | 


The reduction of the foregoing table to a map form is quite curious, The 
six wealthiest States (California excluded) are New York and its immediate 
neighbors—the three States of Southern New England, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. In these six States and in California, the property per head 
amounts to over $1,000. This might be called “the metropolitan district.” 
Take the next twelve States, in all of which the property amounts to $600 
and more to every inhabitant, and we have the contiguous States, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, which we may 
call the “old prairie district” ; Maryland, Delaware, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont rank here, and so does Nevada, which stood so low in the rank of 
aggregate wealth. Take the thirteen States which stand at the lower end 
of the list, having less than $500 per inhabitant, and we find included the 
‘old slave States,” Missouri, Maryland, and Delaware excepted. The five 
States which have not been mentioned (Oregon, Nebraska, Maine, Minne- 
sota, and Kansas) rank between the old “slave States” and the old 
“ prairie States,” having between $500 and $600 property for each inhabitant. 
Texas, which stands thirty-third in aggregate wealth, stands thirty-seventh, 
or last in wealth per head; and Florida, which stands last in aggregate 
wealth, stands three grades higher in wealth per head. 

Il.—RATE OF TAXATION. 

The tables of the census give us also the aggregate amount raised in every 
State and Territory by State, town, city, and connty taxation during the 
year previous to June, 1870. These amounts we have distributed through 
the number of inhabitants in every State, and also have ascertained its 
amount for every thousand dollars of property. It appears that Nevada is the 
State in which the taxation is highest per thousand dollars of property, and 
Illinois the one in which it is lowest. In the old “slave States” above re- 
ferred to, where property is small in proportion to people, taxes are high in 
proportion to property, with the noteworthy exception of Texas and Ten- 
nessee. Texas has but a small debt, Tennessee has a very large one, and is 
doing but little, it would appear, to pay it off. The high rate of taxation in 
Massachusetts per thousand dollars of property and also per head seems to us 
noteworthy. It must be remembered by those who comment upon the 
figures, that by “every thousand dollars” we mean the real and not the as- 
sessed valuation. 

RATE OF TAXATION (PER THOUSAND DOLLARS). 


1. Nevada, , . ‘ . . $26 34 | 20. Maryland, . , : ; . $10 30 
2. Louisiana, ; . ‘ . 2185 | 21. Illinois, a F a ? . 1028 
3. Arkansas, . ‘ ‘i ; . 1833 | 22. Georgia, : ‘ ; . 979 
4. Mississippi, . ‘ ; é . 1786 | 2%. Kentucky, . ? ' ‘ . 948 
5. Maine, . ° 3 ; P . 1536 | 24. Vermont, ‘ . ‘ ° . 9 
6. Nebraska, . . . r . 1483 | 25. Weert Virginia, . ‘ , . 9063 
". Alabama, . . . .  . 1477] 2%. NorthCarolina, . . . . 902 
8. Kansas, * » - «+ 1415 | 27. Indiana, —— ‘ . - 851 
9. South Carolina, . ‘ , . 1330 | 28. New Jersey, . ; ‘ ; . = 
10. New Hampshire, . . . . 1288 | 29. Connecticut, ‘ . 2 . a 
11. Iowa, . 5 : P 7 - 1262 | 30. Wisconsin, . e ‘ . . eo 
12. California, i ; ‘ . 1225 | 31. Michigan ° . . . - 8 
13, Massachusetts, . . . . 1168 32. New York, . . 5. 747 
14. Mionesota, . é ; ‘ . 1157 | 33. Rhode Island, ‘ ? ‘ - TH 
15. Oregon, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . 1126 | 34. Texas, ° ° . ° . 7 
16. Virginia, ° ‘ ° ; . 1126 | 35. Tennessee, . ° ‘ ° . Bw 
17. Florida, . ko ve - a ee 36. Pennsylvania. . . . . 644 
18. Missouri, . ‘ ‘i ; . 1082 37. Delaware, . . ° . . 430 
19.Ohio, | . . . «+ « 1052] 
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RATE OF TAXATION (PER HEAD). 


1. Nevada, : : ; . $1930 20. Indiana, ‘ ‘ : ; . $642 
2. Massachusetts, . ‘ : . 1710 21. Oregon, ‘ . : . 6239 
3. California, . ; é ; . 1395 22. Minnesota, . 5 ; : . 602 
4, Connecticut, F ‘ ‘ . 1128 3. Arkansas, , ; : : . 891 
5. New York, . : ; : . 1107 24. Wisconsin, . ; . : . §10 
6. New Hampshire, . . ‘ . 1022 | 25. Michigan, . ‘ ‘ , . 457 
7. Rhode Island, . . 4 . 998 | 26. Mississippi, . : ‘ ; . 451 
8. Louisiana, A ‘i . 971 | 2%. Kentucky, . Z ‘ , . 434 
9, Ohio, . ° ° ° . . $83. 28. South Carolina, . a . 3892 


59 «6.29. West Virginia, . ‘ . 3889 
53. 30. Virginia, 
149 | 31. Delaware, 
5 | 32. Alabama, 
18 33. Tennessee, 
08 34. Florida, 
58 35. Georgia, 


10. Illinois, 

11. Maine, 

12. Maryland, 

13. Nebraska, 

14. New Jersey, . 
15. Missouri, 

16, Iowa, 


AID OHDOD 


me ao eo bo eS Ce te 


17. Kansas, : ; : ; , 33. 36. North Carolina, 20 
18. Pennsylvania, é - 4 . 696 3% Texas, . 38 
19, Vermont, ; , ; ‘ 6 46 


IIIl.—THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

The census gives us the aggregate of State, county, town, and city debt 
in each member of the Union. This amount we have distributed over the 
population with the following results. In general, the difference between 
the older Northern States and the new Western and reconstructed Southern 
States is very remarkable. In Louisiana, at one extreme, the indebtedness 
is reported at $73 per inhabitant; in Texas, at the other extreme, the indebt- 
edness is but $1 97 per head, but the Texan figures include only the indebt- 
edness actually determined. The State is understood to be liable in a large 
undetermined amount. The indebtedness of Virginia includes the old debt 
of the State, no part of which is apportioned to the new State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

RATIO OF PUBLIC DEBT TO POPULATION, 





1. Louisiana, . ‘ : . . $7303 | 20. Nebraska, . ‘ . $16 98 
2. Massachusetts, . ‘ . 4749 21. Dlinois, ‘ ‘ : . 1661 
3. Nevada, ; R . ‘ . 4674 | 22. Kentucky, . : 3 ; . 1434 
4. Virginia, , . , F . 4564 23. Alabama, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 1381 
5. Tennessee, . 3 ; 4 . 38880 24. Florida, . ‘ F ‘ A . 1164 
6. Maryland, . : j ; . 3718 2%. Vermont, ‘ ‘ : . 1087 
7. New York, . : } 26. Arkansas, =. \ . oe 
8. New Hampshire, . 27 Ohio, . ; ‘ , . 834 
9, Calif rnia, 28. lowa,. F ‘ , ; . 673 
10. Connecticut, . ; . F 29. Minnesota, . ; P : . 634 
11. North Carolina, . ‘ ; . 3031 | 30. Michigan, . ” . . - 568 
12. Rhode Island, , : ; . 2732 31. Wisconsin, . ‘ ° : . 560 
13. Missouri, ; ‘ , . 2725 32. Indiana, P ‘ . ; . 465 
14. Maine, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2652 33. Delaware, 5 : . ; . 421 
15. Pennsylvania, : ‘ : . 2527 | 34. Mississippi, - , ‘ . en 
16. New Jersey, . ; ‘ ‘ . 2522 35. Oregon, . , k . 240 
17. South Carolina, . , : . 1853 36. Texas, . - ‘ ‘ ; a: Ce 
18. Georgia, r ‘ ’ . . 1837 | 37. West Virginia, . : , 27 
19. Kansas, . ; : ; ‘ . 1768 
ENGLAND. 


Lonvon, March 2, 1872. 

rr. excitement produced by the misunderstanding as to the Alabama 

claims has to a great extent subsided. For some reason, or perhaps 
more probably for no reason, we seem to have made up our minds that there 
is no cause for anxiety. It may be that we are partly reassured by the ap- 
parent absence of any great excitement on your side of the water; or per- 
haps our calinness is due to the natural relapse from excessive tension and 
our absorption in matters of more immediate interest. When the American 
reply has been received, there may be a return of our earlier warmth. In 
any case, I fear that a more sanguine view of the probabilities of carrying 
out the treaty has had no share in calming our minds. Few people now ex- 
pect that the arbitrators will be called upon to discharge their duties ; though 
we should be exceedingly obliged to any one who would point out a satisfac- 
tory way of extricating both countries from the difficulty. The whole affair 
is melancholy and disheartening ; but if both nations are as anxious as I be- 
lieve them to be for a peaceful arrangement of the difficulty, it seems that 
only ineredible stupidity on the part of their governments can avoid a 
satisfactory solution. But, then, governments are apt tu be incredibly 
stupid. 

Since I wrote to you last, the chief sensation has been produced by the 
Royal procession. British loyalty did its best to exhibit itself in the most 
brilliant colors. Britannia appears in all the comic newspapers in classical 
slimness of apparel, embracing the Royal family with immense effusion, and 
poor republicanism is symbolized by a clumsy low-browed rattan, sitting in 
the sulks, and adorned with Bully Bottom’s headpiece. The Telegraph 
surpassed itself in unctuous rhetoric, and declared (I quote from memory) 
that every Englishman would preserve as a sacred relic the gracious 
letter in which her Majesty thanked her peopie for their mani- 
festations of loyalty, that in his last illness he would clasp it to his 
bosom, and, dying, would hand it on to his children as a priceless heirloom. 
I, too, was there! will be amongst his last words; and the London citizen 
will cherish the memory of the 27th of February as Henry V.’s followers ob- 
served the feast of St. Crispin Crispian. My own copy of the newspaper 
containing this burst of rhetoric has, I regret to say, mysteriously disap- 
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peared ; so has the thrice-sacred document which oceasioned it; and my pos- 
terity will therefore be compelled to get on as well as they can without their 
ancestor's copy. 
permit. 


I hope they will be as happy as the circumstances will 
Meanwhile, it is certainly true that the ceremony was as imposing 
as it could be made by all London turning out of doors on « fine day, and 
by a lavish display of cloth and red flags, and by very hearty acclamations. 
The effect of cramming all the movable part of a population of three mil 

lions into a couple of narrow streets is startling, and not altogether agreeable 
The correspondent of a French paper, for example, was able to telegraph 
that the success of the demonstration was undeniable—seventy people killed 
and wounded. Enthusiasm seems to be developed like heat by physical pres 
sure, and round Temple Bar they were both at a very high pitch. A vener 

able ecclesiastic was heard to murmur that only one thing was there re 
quired to make the effect perfect: if, in the good old fashion, that historic 
monument had been ornamented by the heads of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr 
Odger, nothing could have been added to the decorations. One of the most 
grotesque illustrations of the popular spirit at this point was a letter which 
Above 
The writer, it seems, had remarked that at a momer 

tary halt which took place on the Queen’s reception by the city officials, Hi 

Majesty had taken the hand of the Prince of Wales. 
gesture might give rise to many reflections ; 


appeared in the Times with the rather startling signature, The Eye 
that sees all things.’ 


He observed that this 
and for his part, he considered 
it not impossible that the Queen was at the momeut putting up a silent 
prayer to heaven—which he seemed to think was a touching instance ot 
One really pities the poor mother exposed to this kind 
of million-eyed inquisition. 


royal condescension. 
However, the crowd cheered, and waved hats 
and handkerchiefs, and crushed ribs with abundant enthusiasm; and it is 
even stated by one observer—those who know the British officer may bi 
lieve him if they please—that the “ bronzed warriors " at a certain military 
club were affected to tears. One rather mean advantage was taken of the 
enthusiasm by an enterprising circus, with a real live lion and a couple ot 
elephants, which drove solemnly through the streets in the wake of the royal! 
procession, and received immense applause. What amount of sincerity 
underlies thes¢ demonstrations of rather noisy enthusiasm need not now be 
discussed. Conservatives say that Mr. Gladstone’s blunders and the exces 
sive use of petroleum at Paris have brought about a reaction in their favor, 
which has seized this opportunity for manifesting itself. We shall see in 
due time ; but, meanwhile, it may certainly be said that for some reason or 
other recent elections have been going terribly against the Government. It 
the current of feeling does not change, and a dissolution takes place in a few 
mouths, it seems not impossible that we may witness what has not been seen 
for many years, a Conservative majority in the House of Commons, and per- 
haps, on the other hand, an increase of the thoroughgoing Radicals at the 
expense of the Whigs. 

But I must not allow myself to lapse into polities. The American diffieulty 
and the Royal procession have ceased to be in the order of the day. Once 
more we are entirely absorbed in the amusement provided for us by the 
lawyers. 
days; and the conclusion has caused the flagging excitement to blaze up 


The great Tichborne case has come to an end, atter lasting 103 


again for a moment. 
time. 


The catastrophe has indeed been expected for some 
The attorney-general has redeemed his reputation by his reply to 
the claimant’s case. It was generally supposed, though the public are 
perhaps not qualified judges, that he had failed in his cross-exami 
nation, and the effect at the time .was certainly to make people believe in the 
person who now appears to be demonstrably a perjured cheat. The story, 
however, when put together by the attorney-general with due attention to 
dates, explained so satisfactorily how Orton—which now appears to be the 
true name of the pretender—managed gradually to acquire scraps of knowledge 
from one set of people, and by using them judiciously to impose upon others, 
that very little doubt was left as to the real nature of the case. The finish 
ing blow was put by the discovery that the true Sir Roger had been tattooed 
when at college, and that the claimant could produce no corresponding 
marks. The case is not absolutely finished yet, for, as Orton is committed 
to take his trial for perjury, we shall probably have a resurrection of it to 
It is said to have cost the defendants £100,000 or thereabouts. 
The estate can bear it, as there has been a long minority, and the present baro- 
net, when he comes to years of discretion, will have some £25,000 a year or 
so (I speak a good deal at random), which will be enough to keep him out 
of the workhouse. This being so, I think that but for one circumstance the 
general feeling towards the claimant would almost amount to gratitade. 
He has provided us with small-talk for the last year, and owing to him the 
If Mr. 


some extent. 


newspapers have been more interesting than most sensation novels. 


Browning would make the story a foundation for one of his dramatic 
sketches, we should have a poem more interesting than “The Ring and the 
Not only the principal but the subsidiary actors in the drama hav: 


Book.” 
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been well deserving of careful study, and I am half inclined to expect that 
tie trial will produce a visible influence upon the future of English fiction. 
It should increase our scanty stock of conventional characters by two or 
three wlmirable types. The archeologist, the governess, and the black ser- 
vant, who appear to have crammed him with the necessary information— 
whether actually in the secret or not—were all of them studies in their way. 
And if the military witnesses who swore to his identity with extraordinary 
confidence were not intellectually brilliant, it is nevertheless curious to ob- 
erve some of the laws of human gullibility. The one fact which prevents 
one from subscribing to an Orton testimonial in gratitude for the amusement 
we have received, is his atrocious attempt to take away the character of an 
innocent lady by swearing that he had seduced her. After all, when you 
have begun by elaborate fraud and forgery to secure the possession of an es- 
tate which does not belong to you, you are apt to be led into some decidedly 
dirty actions. I ought, I believe, to end by drawing some moral as to the 
defects of our system of jurisprudence, but I am not enough of a lawyer to 
enter into the matter fully, and I have a suspicion that if I did I should be a 
trifle dull. 

I find that I have almost forgotten to mention an incident which has been 
thrilling to loyal bosoms. We were all shocked the other day by the news 
of the attempted assassination of the Queen. That at least was the name 
viven toa burlesque proeceding by & youth who is too idiotic to be called 
mad. When a lad presents a petition to the Queen, holding in his hand at 
the same time a pistol which is not loaded, and which is so constructed that 
if it were loaded it could not by any possibility go off, it is perhaps rather a 
misuse of language to describe his performance as an attempt at assassina- 
tion. In fact, it would have been very difficult to bring his action under 
any criminal designation were it not that, unluckily for him, an act was 
passed during the excitement produced by some of the earlier and rather 
more serious attempts on the Queen’s life, making it punishable to put the 
Queen in terror by threatening her with a weapon. I forget the precise 
terms, but they are such as to include this preposterous youth. That he should 
be punished is, of course, very desirable ; but one is inclined to hope that tue 
punishment will not be more severe than necessary. The incident is already 
nearly forgotten by every one but the person immediately concerned, and 
does not in fact deserve serious notice. 


Correspondence. 





THE REMEDY FOR LIBEL. 
To Toe Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your article in the issue of March 14, 1872, you show pretty 
conclusively that a man has practically no legal redress whatever for an 
assault made upon him by a newspaper, infamous and groundless though the 
charges may be. I am curious to know whether you do not overlook one 
wethod of redress which might, in some cases at least, be the means of pun- 
ishing offences past, and deterrivg from similar ones in the future. I refer 
to what I confess is the most brutal, most uncivilized mode of redress—a 
sound personal castigation. When all legitimate means of resistance against 
an unjust and oppressive government fail, when regularly-constituted courts 
of justice are not to be had, men have always had recourse to revolution and 
lyneh law, and the general voice of mankind has pronounced their course 
justifiable. 

If, then, an editor “six times a week calls you a thief,” and it is utterly 
impossible, as the law stands, to obtain redress in a legal way, would you 
consider it very unjustifiable to give him a severe practical illustration of 
the fact that ‘“ forbearance has ceased to be a virtue”? 

The man who is mean enough to stab you iu the dark by an anonymous 
newspaper charge, and then refuse either to prove it or produce his authority 
for making it, can only be reached through his coupons or his cuticle. If 
the former cannot be attacked, is it not fairly allowable to try the latter 
course ? mE. B. @. 

Fiventne, March 19, 1872. 


[This is a very old and knotty question, but we think it has 
pretty generally been decided in the negative, for reasons somewhat 
analogous to those which make the lawfulness of attempts at revolu- 
tion depend on their success. In other words, the great objection 
to the punishment of libels by persenal violence is the great uncer- 
tainty which must in most cases prevail as to the issue of the strug- 
wie. Ifthe person libelled is small, or weak, or unskilful, he will 
probably be pummelled instead of pummelling, and thus have the 











daniage done to his reputation aggravated by the damage done to 
his body—a result which would be in the highest degree offensive to 
very one’s sense of justice. If, on the other hand, he gets the better 
of the editor, and really castigates him, it seldom does any good as 
regards the libel, because it is nearly always the editor who acts as 
the historian of the encounter, and his version is pretty sure to 
represent the affair as at worst a drawn battle, which, to an assail- 
ant, is equivalent to a defeat. The libellee may perhaps get out 
one “card” containing his own view, but the editor’s story, by much 
repetition, is pretty sure to triumph, and be generally accepted not 
only by the contemporaneous public but by posterity. Moreover, it 
is a very nice question in casuistry, whether a big man, of a pugi- 
listic turn, is justified under any circumstances in attacking a little 
one with his fists or with a stick. It seems as if it was cowardly to do 
so, unless he could decide by it some point of public interest, which, 
of course, is not to be looked for. It may be also said, with tolerable 
certainty, that pummelling editors would not diminish libel; it 
would simply brutalize the libellers, or make muscle a necessary 
editorial qualification. In France, it is the custom to challenge edi- 
tors for offensive language, and the result is that their language is 
nearly always offensive, and they are constantly ready to fight. We 
confess, however, that the subject is surrounded with difficulties ; 
all we can say with any positiveness is, that nobody ought to at- 
t-mpt the corporal punishment of an editor without having previ- 
ousiy seen him.—Epb. NATION. ] 
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Notes. 


i iw E second part of the Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Railroad Commissioners deals with the Revere accident and its 
effect on the future management of railroads within the State. Reviewing 
the circumstances of that shocking disaster, the Commissicners clearly ex- 
pose the culpability of the Eastern Railroad in a number of essential par- 
ticulars of management, but they also connect the accident with the long- 
standing rivalry between that corporation and the Boston and Maine—a 
parallel road whose consolidation with the Eastern is forcibly urged in the 
Report. The Commissioners were led to examine the comparative safety of 
life and limb on Massachusetts railroads and those of England and the 
Continent, and the result of their enquiries is as satisfactory as the difficulty 
was great in procuring in this country any reliable statistics pertaining to 
casualties of the kind in question. One instance of this difficulty is worth 
remarking : no data could be obtained from the companies organized to en- 
sure travellers against injury from accidents. “ Either,” says the Report, 
“these associations conducted their business on a very vague calculation of 
chances, or they were unwilling to impart their information.” In Massa- 
chusetts, very imperfect statistics existed from 1847, and they were so sus- 
picious as to be abandoned in favor of special returns from the railroad 
companies, showing ‘‘the whole number of cases in the ten years, 1861-70, 
in which any sum of money had been paid to passengers, as the result either 
of proceedings at law or of voluntary compromise on account of personal in- 
juries received.” These statistics, after some sifting for notoriously trivial 
cases, still afforded an adequate and rather severe test, applicable in fact 
with justice, as the Commissioners point out, only in comparison with the 
statistics of Great Britain ; and it appeared that the number of persons killed 
and injured from causes beyond their own control was, on the railroads of 


Great Britain, ore in ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ 430,000 
Massachusetts, “* R ‘ : r . ‘ 1,475,000 
Belgium, a ‘ : P ‘ ; 1,600,000 
Prussia, 5 ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ 3,000,000 
France, = ‘ . F ‘ 4,000,000 


—the strictness with which the Continental roads are managed being such 
as would not be tolerated here or in England. Examination also showed 
that employees fare no worse in Massachusetts than abroad, and that the 
causes of accidents have been very similar on both sides of the Atlantic. 
From the practice of unlawfully walking on the track “‘more deaths aud 
cases of persoual injury have arisen than from all the train accidents which 
have ever occurred” in Massachusetts. Perhaps, now that the Commission- 
ers and the railroad companies have agreed on certain improvements—some, 
to be sure, that can only very gradually be adopted—the Massachusetts 
roads are not far behind those of other States, as they unquestionably were 
at the time of the Revere disaster. The Report contains a classified tabular 
statement of accidents for the year ending September 30, 1871, which we 
suppose will be regularly continued. 
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—In considering the mischicfs and disgraces heaped upon this community 
by Hall, Tweed, Sweeny, and their allies and underlings, too little attention 
has been given to one of the most disgraceful and one of the most perma- 
nently injurious effects of our suffering ourselves to be bound, hand and foot, 
by our stupid masters. Stupid they were, for we must net forget that they 
were to all intents and purposes ordinary robbers, not half so clever as half 
the counterfeiters now in Sing Sing ox still at large, and that they got their 
thirteen millions of New Court-House money, for example, because they and 
their confederates owned some judges whose official places, like Tweed’s and 
Hall’s, were the gifts of a horde of the most illiterate and degraded voters in 
the Northern States. 
“ gin-mill” for its corner-stone, was the fabric which Tweed and Connolly 
reared, and that is not a fabric which demands extraordinary intelligence for 
its construction, but only cunning in the architect, dense ignorance in the 
artisav, and purchased impunity. But if we take a case in which real ability 
was demanded of them and their friends, and look at what Mr. Peter Sweeny 
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A superstructure of simple robbery, with the corner | 


} 


and ex-Judge Henry Hilton have succeeded in doing with Central Park, we | 


shall be able to estimate more accurately the mental calibre of our late 
rulers. We can all remember how long and hard was the struggle before 
the corner-grocery aldermen could be induced to permit the city to have the 
park at all. Years of the labor of our most public-spirited citizens were re- 
quired to overcome their ignorant demurring, and when at last the plan sue- 
ceeded, it seemed really no less than providential that not only had it sue- 
ceeded, but that the work had been entrusted to men of ability and of edu- 
cated taste as well as of probity. What the commissioners accomplished 
everybody knows who has visited the parks of the great cities of the world ; 
we had in our park something to which the New Yorker might point with 
unalloyed pride as a worthy monument of the public spirit, the taste, and the 
beneficent charity of the chief among American cities. It afforded to many 
thousands their principal opportunity for the enjoyment of the beautiful ; it 
brought the country into the city, and afforded a means of the most innocent 
enjoyment to countless families; it was a constant educator in taste; it was 
an admirably finished work of art; and its artistic plan had been carefully 
studied with a view to fitting the park for these ends which we have indi- 


cated. All this the Sweeny-Hilton management has marred; and some of 


the injury that has been inflicted upon the community by these men is for 
years irreparable. The money which the Ring has pillaged from the city we 
can make shift somehow, well or ill, to afford; but we shall have forgotten 
that we lost it, or we may even have got some of it back again, before we 
shall have repaired the consequences of entrusting a principal treasure of the 
city to the gentlemen who made over Washington Park, and dismissed Mr. 
Waterhouse Hawkins. 


—The dismissal of Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins by the Park Commissioners 
fairly illustrates the competency of Mr. Sweeny and his friends for the office 
which they captured. Mr. Hawkins’s skill in what may be called fossil! 
zovlogy is very great, and has been thoroughly tested in England and in this 
country. Some remains of extinct species of animals having come into the 
possession of the old Board of Park Commissioners, whom the Sweeny-Hilton 
board superseded, Mr. Hawkins was employed to “restore” them—that is 
to say, to supply missing parts, and construct a complete skeleton of each 
animal. It need not be said how valuable these specimens would have been, 
and how appropriately they would have been placed in the Park museum, 
where daily, in pleasant weather, hundreds and thousands of bright-minded 
children indulge their inquisitive curiosity. But Mr. Sweeny, who, as an 
untutored Irish boy, had not learnt much about fossil zodlogy, and who, as 
we all know to our cost, has been employed during most of his maturer 
years on “live issues,” “didn’t believe there ever were any such animals,” 
and, after ordering Mr. Mawkins’s dismissal, he actually had the specimens 
destroyed! However, a very good park may be had without fossil remains, 
and the public may more easily forgive the Sweeny-Hilton board for this 
particular piece of ignorant barbarism than for the brute vulgarity and atro- 
cious ignorance with which they have attacked other features of our beautiful 
“ picture on the ground.” Mr. Olmsted, in one of his reports on the condi- 
tion of the Prospect Park in Brooklyn, or in some lecture in which he refers 
to that splendid public work, speaks of the numerous little picnie parties, 
composed of mothers and their children, who, in the summer-time, may be 
geen enjoying themselves on the grass; and he tells us, if we recollect right, 
that he has often known mothers to express, with tears in their eyes, their 
gratitude for the opportunity the Park gives them to escape with their chil- 
dren from the stifling heat and the unwholesome air of the city houses. 
It was with thoughts of these people, and indeed of all denizens of the dusty 
city, the rich as well as the poor, that Central Park was planned and carried 
to completion. It was designed to make a park in the English landscape- 
gardening fashicn, as we may call it, to distinguish it from the French 
fashion of laying out grounda, which is what would seem to have been had 


| boughs and adapted to the requirements of the site. 
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in mind mainly by the Sweeny-Hilton board, so far as that board had any 
intelligent purpose at all. That is to say, instead of making paved places, 
and places with trees in formal rows, where people could sit on benches and 
look at equipages, the original architects of our Park meant to make it a 
spot of country in the heart of the city—for the heart of the city the region 
of the Park will one day be. Of necessity there were to be some strictly 
architectural effects, as distinguished from the effects of landscape-architec- 
ture proper. The reservoirs, for insiance, which already were on the ground, 
had to be accepted, and perhaps the best way of blending their formality 
with the graceful beauties surrounding them was the constructing of build- 
ings. So, too, at the lower entrances, it was designed that the spectator, as 
he left the city pavements behind him, should be somewhat gradually led 
into the rural scenery of the middle portion of the Park and on to the wild 
ness of the upper portion. But, in general, the Park was to be in distinct 
contrast to the busy and noisy world outside, and our New York readers 
will all bear cheerful and grateful testimony to the skill with which this ori 
ginal design was carried out. But now this Sweeny-Hilton board have de 
stroyed a great part of the work of years, and have done much to defeat and 
ruin the labor of the designers. Last summer, for example, one might almost 
any day see loads of boughs hauled out of the Park—the spoils which Judge 
Hilton’s workmen had lopped from screening groves, from trees which had 
been studiously selected because of their being well feathered with lower 
The great defect of the 
ark grounds is that they are too narrow, extending only from the Fifth 
Avenue to the Eighth, and careful planting and fostering of the trees 
and shrubbery, in a soil not too well adapted for the growth of large trees, 
were necessary if the requisite seclusion was to be had. These trees, de 
spoiled by the late Commussioners, are hurt beyond remedy, and it will be 
long before their place can be supplied. Vines, too, which had been set out 
to clothe bare rocks with green, have been stripped off and carted away ; 


/ and the careful inspector of Judge Hilton’s operations, after seeing the taate 
| less method of his plantings, the degradation of graceful wildness into gaudy 


| 


flower-bed gardening suitable for Tweed’s or Woodward's gardens at Green- 
wich, the Frenchifying of the main features of the landscape, might almost 


| wonder that each boulder was not blasted and removed, all the paths 


| struck us as being not unfairly typical of 


| the seeker of rural pleasures to buy Dr. So-and-So’s * Golden Remedies.” 


symbolical rather than its literal weight that we mention this fact. 


| manship” and “ personal” honesty ? 


straightened, and the tree-trunks whitewashed up to a certain height. In 

deed, we recently noticed within the Park limits something like this, and it 
the whole Sweeny-Hilton 
management on a rock in the Upper Park we noticed a painted invitation to 
If 
this seems to any one unwarranted severity, we can only say that it does not 
seem so to us, and that the quack-medicine rock—which was indeed nearly 
outside the Park, but still within its limits—symbolizes very well, to our mind 
at least, the spirit in which the Park has latterly been managed. It is for its 
The 
difficulty in speaking about our late masters is to be severe enough. A 
literal description of them—let alone a satisfactory expression of the feelings 
which their sordid and vulgar tyranny inspires as one thinks of it—would 
have to be couched in language the violence of which would offend every- 
body and partly defeat its own object. What decent person can think with 
any composure of Hall’s Leader, his mountebank impertinence, and his 
“ perhaps exorbitant charges” ; of Tweed’s millions; or of Sweeny’s “ states- 
However, so far as concerns the Park, 
we are now done with all these. There is no harm, though, in thinking of 
it now and again, and letting its injuries and defacements help to keep alive 
in us the contempt and indignation which are owed the late Park Commis- 
sioners by all who are fond of the Park. 


—Senator Hannibal Hamlin will for some time to come bear a little watch- 
ing from Mr. Sumner or any other of his fellow-senators who may have any 


| knowledge of the fine arts, for he gives notice of an attack on the Treasury 


contemplated by him if the interest of Mr. Fisk Mills. In the interest, too, 
as we suspect, of Mr. Clark Mills, the father of Mr. Fisk Mills, and the author 
of some pieces of statuary for which Congress has paid out ten times or @ 
hundred times more money than any private person, for example, would pay 
for them, unless it were some public-spirited private person who wished to 
remove them to the bed of the Potomac River, and there hide them away 
from the gaze of men. Mr. Fisk Mills isa young man who may, for any- 
thing we know, have made a portrait bust or two; but we are certain of his 
having as yet made nothing that justifies him in asking Congress for fifty ora 
hundred thousand dollars of public money as compensation for loading us with 
a group of statuary “to commemorate the late epoch in American history.” 


} And the senator from Maine has at no time given proof that he knows any- 


thing more about sculpture and sculptors than we know about log-rolling or 


| tallow-rendering—industries as to which if we should speak with any show 
i j ; ; 
of authority we conceive that we should lay ourselves open to the charge of 
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impudence. 


Suspicion is justified in being even extremely uneasy in this case, 
and we shall make bold to suggest that careful enquiry would probably in- 
form us whether or not Mr. Clark Mills, whose work we all know, does not 
just at present feel a natural delicacy about asking for any more money from 
the United States Treasury, out of which he has already had a good deal ; 
and whether or not, in the event of Mr. Fisk Mills getting the fifty thonsand 
or hundred thousand, or whatever it is, Mr. Clark Mills is to have anything 
to do with designing the group which isto be ; and whether or not Mr. Clark 
Mills is to get from Mr, Fisk Mills any of the money which we are to pay 
him for t 


tion of people who think Mr. Clark 


he same? In case these questions are all answered to the satisfac- 
Mills one of the worst sculptors that 
this earth now contains—which is saying a good deal, because, for one thing, 
the world is wide, and, for another, sculpture is in rather a bad way and every- 
where languishes—it will then be time to enquire if there isnot too much reason 
to suspect that Mr. Fisk Mills is the true son of his father, and to demand of 
him some rebutting proof that he has any comprehension of the “late epoch 
in American history,” and that he can embody his conception in any com- 
memorative group which will not be another laughing-stock for the con- 


nomseu4rs 


--The disenssion of the principle and methods of proportional represen- 
tation has advanced so far that it is seen that the adoption of it will not be 
opposed by the majority in power for the time being; and, secondly, that 
more attention should be bestowed on the method than on the principle by 
reformers who really seek the introduction of the system in any given place 
or country. The unscientific and uncertain method known as cumulative 
voting has made most headway thus far, owing principally to the simplicity 
of the voter’s part in it, but also to ignorance of far better methods of equal 
or almost equal simplicity. For political purposes, in spite of the example 
of Denmark, the Hare system appears to be too complex for the popular un- 
derstanding, and calculated to arouse suspicion, if not actually to increase 
the chances, of hocus-pocus in counting the votes. The Geneva Free List, 
in its latest modifications, has hitherto had most to recommend it as a prac- 
tical and tolerably elastic measure. Mr. Walter Baily, however, author in 
1869 of “ A Scheme of Proportional Representation,” not unlike the Swiss, 
has just published another pamphlet on “ Proportional Representation in 
Large Constituencies” (London: William Ridgway), which perfects his 
scheme in the direction of Mr. Hare’s, aud leaves little to be desired. The 
fundamental difference between them is in the “ quota”—the number of 
votes indispensable to elect a candidate. In Mr. Hare’s system this number 
is obtained by dividing the total polling by the number of candidates to be 
chosen; in Mr. Baily’s, by making the divisor one more than the number of 
That 
this will make a considerable difference in the result, any one may discover 
who will re-count, according to Mr. Hare, the polling tabulated on page 13. 
The other essential feature of Mr. Baily’s plan is that only those tickets can 
be voted for at any election which have been publicly registered beforehand 


candidates. Mr. Buily’s quota is consequently the lesser of the two. 


—by party managers or individuals. He also proposes that some expense 
(or at least a conditional deposit) shall attend the registration, in order to 
cheek frivolous nominations. The counting has this great advantage that, 
once the number of votes cast for tickets is ascertained, anybody can per- 
form the rest of the process for himself, thus putting cheating at this 
In like manner, in of withdrawal of 
a candidate after election, the re-counting for his successor can be done by 


stage out of the question. case 
any one, 

—QOne of the consequences of the Franco-German war most to be deplored, 
in a literary and scientific point of view, was the suspension of M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin’s admirable annual review, called ‘ L’ Année Géographique,” in 
which the travels by land aad sea, the explorations, and the geographical 
publications of the year were epitomized and recorded in the most lucid 
manner. Its publication was begun in 1563, and the edghth volume appeared 
in 1270. 
between Goethe and Napoleon at Erfurth in 1°07, in which the former is 


In his preface to the series, the editor recalls the conversation 
reported to have said, apropos of the scientific genius of France: “ What cha- 
racterizes your nation, sire, is not only urbanity, esprit, and a sympathetic 
“In fact,” remarks M. de 
t-Martin, we must admit that geography is not precisely the brilliant 


disposition, but an ignorance of geography.” 
Sain 





side of our national education” ; but he adds a consideration, to the justice 
of which all must agree: ‘‘ Ce qui nous manque, ce n’est pas la science, c’est 
la diffusion.” This it is which all Captain Burton’s translators, unaided by 
the primary school-teacher, have been unable to effeet—“ diffusion ” in every 
We incline to think, too, that in the past decade, in 
spite of M. de Saint-Martin’s efforts, even the “science” of his countrymen 
In the report which MM. Himly and Levasseur, as a spe- 
cial committee, have just submitted to M. Jules Simon, the Minister of Public 


branch of kuowledge. 


has retrograded. 
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Instruction, it is stated that professors of history in the faculties of letters 
seldom enter the domain of geography; and that at baccalaureate examina- 
tions the answers of the candidates in history are insufficient and in geo- 
graphy almost nil; while in secondary instruction there is a lack, sometimes 
total, of globes, maps, and text-books, and the professors are unprepared to 
teach geography, which therefore scareely forms a part of the programme. 
The committee recommend reforms under fifty-five heads, prominent among 
which is the normal-school training of instructors of all grades in geography. 
The full text of the report will be found in the official bulletin of the Depart 
ment of Instruction. M. Levasseur has also issued an independent brochure, 
setting forth the importance of the study of geography and the attractive- 
ness which it might have if properly directed (‘‘ De l’Etude et de l’ Enseigne- 


ment de la Géographie.”. New York: F. W. Christern). 


—Professor von Sybel has delivered at Bonn a lecture on “ What we may 
learn from the French,” which ought to be grateful reading to that people. 
He began by saying that this might seem a strange subject to his country- 


“men, whose armies had so effectually vanquished the French, but all the 


more was it necessary to enquire what causes had brought about the down 
fall of a great empire, and whether any of the same elements of weakness 
exist in Germany. The enquiry he proposed was still further necessary, in 
order that Germany might not acquire that contempt of her neighbors which 
had cost France so dear. To avoid future collisions, also, a mutual compre 
heusion of each other’s race-characteristics was indispensable, since “ it is 
with man as with his language: one must learn French in order to under- 
stand the French ”—an axiom, mutatis mutandis, which has not been accepted 
in France. The lecturer first pointed out the common error of opinion that 
people of the Latin race are less industrious and economic cultivators of the 
soil than the English and Germans, for example, and asserted that almost no- 
where had such improvements in agriculture been made during the past cen- 
tury as in France in recent times. 
all kinds of handicraft; and the value of names in politics was curiously 
shown at the first World’s Fair in London, in 1351, where it was remarked 
that aristocratic England was distinguished for its vast quantity of cheap 
goods designed for popular consumption, but democratic France for its splen- 
did articles of luxury and adornment. The grand difference between French 
and Germans is in the stress they respectively lay on the outward form and 
on the substance of things. In social intercourse this is clear enough, and 
not wholly to the advantage of the Germans; in literature, it is equally 
visible, with this singular result: that in Germany every author of note 
writes in a style peculiar to himself, so that he can hardly fail to be detected 
by a person of any discernment, while in France this would be possible in 
the case of only a very few writers. On the whole, learning and science 
have reached about the same pitch of development in both countries, but in 
Germany popular education has been carried much further, and is far better 
grounded than in France. From a political point of view, the national trait 
of the Germans is the striving for personal independence and individuality ; of 
the French, the demand for fixed and equal regulations: above all things, the 
former seek freedom, the latter equality. On this point alone do all French- 
men agree; but the equality they insist upon is easily perverted into that 
bastard equality which demands that every man, without distinction, 
shall have an equal share in this world’s goods—in riches, power, and hap- 
piness. 


The same superiority was visible also in 


—A highly valuable contribution to the history of art in Italy is Demetrio 
Salazaro’s “Studii sui Monumenti dell’ Italia Meridionale dal iv. al xii. 
The author is the inspector of the Pinacoteca in the National 
Museum at Naples, and has made most diligent investigation of the remains, 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture, of the art of the period above-men- 
tioned. The chief importance of his discoveries, as testified by the Chevalier 
De Rossi, is in establishing the unbroken continuity of Italian painting, and 
the falsity of the vulgar belief, which Vasari was the first to formulate, that 
from the fifth or sixth century to Cimabue and Giotto the art was dead. 
Two parts of Salazaro’s work have thus far appeared, containing the intro- 
duction and the illustrations of Naples and Badia—chromolithographs, four in 
number, and admirably executed in all respects. Two of these are from 
fourth and sixth century frescoes in the Naples catacombs, a third from a 
fourth-century fresco in the church of St. Severo, and the last from a 
mural painting of the seventh century, in the cemetery of Badia, near Ma- 
jori. The Government has given its support to this meritorious undertaking. 
Another work, having regard to Italian unity, we may briefly mention here 
as a sign of the times rather than as being, like the foregoing, of direct 
interest to artists and architects : a lecture delivered last year at the Venice 
Institute by Pietro Selvatico, and subsequently printed, on some necessary 
reforms in architectural instruction (“ Di un migliore Avviamento necessario 
agl’ Insegnamenti pubblici dell’ Architettura in Italia ’’). 


secolo,.” 
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STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE.” 

T is early to take the subject of the Franco-Prussian war out of the region 
| of études and contributions to history, and try to tix it in the plane of perma- 
nent literature. It is but early for this, yet Messrs. Erckmann and Chatrian 
have succeeded, before the subsidence of the turmoil, in getting a quiet point 
of view, and their work has tone as a picture and charm asastory. It 1s, 
however, a pamphlet, and seeks influence as an enemy of submission to Prus- 
sian rule in the two ceded provinces. In addition to the ancient and effec- 
tual hate of its authors for the Bonaparte family, this little book plants a seed 
of bitter distrust of everything German, which may thrive beside the anti- 
Napoleonic feeling in the classes where its predecessors have been welcomed. 
The narrative moves through events still dripping with the most recent hor- 
ror, and in several places only by a miracle escapes tragedy and fine writing ; 
but our authors know the ground on which they are strong, and always by a 
dexterous turn evade issues that threaten to be catastrophic. The gar- 
rulous story is reeled off with a motion almost homely enough for Defoe, 
though it is more conscious than Defoe of its own simplicity. For 
my part, says the narrator simply, I was the maire of Rothalp, a fine large 
village near Phalsbourg in Alsace; my name, Christian Weber. ‘I had 
received the order from his honor the sub-prefect to give notice of the pleébi- 
scite, and to engage all well-disposed persons to vote yes, if they wished for 
the preservation of peace; for that all the riff-raff were going to vote no, in 
order to have a war.” The 7,500,000 oui confirmed the dynasty. Prussia 
selected a Hohenzollern for the Spanish throne, and in a turn of the hand our 
provincials, who had meant to roar with the sucking-dove, found that they 





were victims, and that their voices formed the clamor of the brazen bull of 


war. On this, the rustic allegiance to the * 
but the selfishness unalloyed and unfathomable of the 
disturbed, and it yielded at the first levy for troops. 
Our good mayor (as we may for the moment translate his style of office) 
spares his son to the army, while he loses his assistant in the mill which 
gives a basis of worldly prosperity to his civic honors, Jacob dons uniform 
and is off. ‘Come, father, Iam going. Don’t forget to let up the sluice in 
half-an-hour from this, for the water will be rising.” The apprentice, a likely 
young German from across the border, who has served with punctuality and 
reticence, appears with his knapsack strapped on, announcing for the first 
time that he is in the landwehr. Our worthy Christian begins to perceive 
the cloven feet under these expressionless German faces, 


honest man,” which was nothing 


French peasantry, was 


so silent and so 


deep. “The young clerks go about our country. You may say anything to 
them ; they never answer an employer back. They are good hands, and not 
dear. But at the first sign, they go home yonder to be kicked, and it is 


nothing for them to shoot their old shopfellows with whom they have been 
breaking bread for years.” Before his tale is ended, indeed, good Christian 
Weber becomes entirely hallucinated on the subject of these German domici- 
liaries, giving them the dignity of organized spies, who shadowlike plant them- 
selves in French coniidence, learn French arts, overran the land like myr- 
midons, aud report to the Von Moltke. The father 
mourns the absence of his sou and the recusancy of his servant with feelings 
kept lively by his own added lebors iu the mill. The French conscripts are 
delayed long at their reporting stations, wa‘ting for muskets, without pay, 
plunging their hands in their pockets, and cating their heads off at the ex- 
pense of their relatives. It is just the state of things to sow in the rustie 
mind grave misgivings of the military efficiency of government. ‘TI thought 
that an emperor who sends for the young lads in harvest-time ought at least 
to support them, and not leave them at the charge of their Money, 
however, is doled out to Jacob, to keep him in idleness, w hile “T, at my age, 
was forced to carry the sacks, and nobody to help me but the old journey- 
man miller Donadieu, with his two ruptures.’ 

The war follows, 


warrior-policeman, 








told with the same circumstantial garrulity. The view 
is that of the distracted little magistrate of a Beeotian village, blamed by 
his neighbors, who turn on him for misdirecting their votes; hectored by the 
invaders, who force him to ptiblish the most exhausting requisitions; and 
getting his news through the Belgian journals, the uarrative of a fugitive 
Turco, or the boasts of the Prussians. There is a good scene of the burial of 
his savings under the mill-sluice, at dead of night, his old wile assisting 
Other scenes are entirely too morbid in tone, too palpably painted with an 
animus, to carry weight with impartial minds. There are incidents in the 
long journey of the wretched mayor—forced to drive his own team with the 
enemy’s forage as far as Montmédy ; starved, insulted, cuffed, and shaken by 
his gray beard; and afterwards, in his escape at Jametz, and spectral reap- 
pearance among his friends, incidents quite overstepping that modesty of 
nature which the authors, when not in a passion, know so well how to pre- 





*“ Histoire du Plé ibiscite, racontée par un des 7,000,000 Oui. 


Par Erckmaun-Cha- 
trian.” Paris: J. Hetzel; New York: F. W. Christern. 1872. 
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Details of the behavior of the Prussians while in occupation are alse 
given, which, even if they may have occurred in a single case here or there, 
should undoubtedly have been rejected from a representative picture, accord 
ing to the most indulgent rule for sele 
finally etches out 


——— 


serve. 


cting specimen instances. The work 
such an image of the German soldier as hardly a sickly Ro 
man parasite of the basest ages could have drawn atter a sound w hipping by 
the Goths. We are made to see a creatnre of hideous blank face, and flat, 
silent foot, servile in discipline, intolerable in oppression, educated into tinished 
stupidity, scattering suffering without knowing it and insult without e 
ing it, befouling churches, overriding dignities, 
cannot steal. 
does its 


a perst 


}ON 
and wantonly ruining all it 
It is a strong figure, but it is bitten in with an acid that ov 

Charges are made which, put as they are 
mage elaborately dull, are seen to be the very { 


foolishness of vernon 


work. into the mouth ot 


The figures of the novel which are not meant to take on such 
significance are far The 


woes include even 


phanto 


better, as they are more human. poor ald hero 


himself, the shuttie of such an intricate adversity, whose 


his deposition by a time- 
picture. There who has been to Paris, 
man of the world, whose portrayal is less to be admired 


serving, Prussian-wheedling rival 
» is a cousin Georges, 


, makes a stronger 
and represents a 
, as he makes po use 
of his wisdom except to utter, in the form of prophecies, the bits that Messrs 
Erckmann and Chatrian have 
daughter, 


been taking from the newspapers. But th 


Gredel, is a type of which we could have borne 
She is a distracting union of the French and German c! 


less, a real live Alsatian girl. 


a fuller display 
laracters, and, dk 

From the moment when Gredel 
wardrobe thrown open, and the jealously-watched receptacle of savings gone, 


she begins to pester her parents for the locality where her dowry is bidd 


pare th 





uden 
She ‘“‘nags” them about this without a moment's weariness to the end of 
the story. She tyrannizes like a shrew over the soldiers billeted in the 


house, making their lives an 


hatchet 


anguish, and, on one pi 
the 


quant occasion, 


discharges a across room at a Prussian who has been 


rude tv her father. When anything frighteus her, she takes to th 
woods, with a cow or two, on whose bounty she lives comfortably for 
any length of time. She never ceases to slave for her father, to tend 
his house like a genius of order, to tease and outrage him, to embrace 


her distasteful lover before his eyes, and generally to override 
fully that he is always running at her, or running away, or 


nerf-de-beuf with a theory of correction. But th 


him 
looking for his 
ere is all too little o! 
Gredel, aud there is a plethora of proclamations by the idolized Gambetta, 
newspaper slips, anti-Prussian tirades, and such impedimenta. It 
tunately the r, that 
be the active power in the 


so dread 


8 unfor 
case, howeve these interruptions to the work of 
work of plese. a Here is 
not at all dissimilar in verisimilitude and homely stre 
Dorking,” which, 


reform, 


irt will 
a battle story, 
gth to the “] 
instead of being, like that work, an incentive 


i 


fattle of 
to action and 
tale will be read 
d will fall like virus 
. its bad blood, 


ucting or suggestive 


is but one long strain of baffled hate. This fluent 


in every bourgeois family of Alsace and of 


into thousands of festering wounds. The 


Lorraine, an 
vindictiy 
It has n 
lop no social change, except 
hate against the 
world of readers are politically linke« 


eness of it 


the uselessness of it, are inconceivable. 


o const 


power, it can dev a retinement of subtle and 
utry with which the fortunes of its 
It will sink into the hearts of ladies, 
it will color the dreams of children, and it may have at last the barren boast 
of having delayed for a generation the cordial adoption by two brave peoples 


of German culture and German progress. 


intellectual great cou 


‘A BOOK OF NO ORDINARY CHARACTER.” * 

SOME three or four years ago the Iron Age, a high-tariff journal of this city 

published a long series of two or three-column articles in defence of its 

specialty which struck us at the time as something remarkable for their 
nderosity (a good English word, by the way), disregard of historical truth, 

and contempt for any opinions in reference to political or social economy 

other than those emanating from what may 


be termed the Pennsylvania 
school of thinkers and writers. 


The authorship at that time of these 
but we now find them collected—entire 
substance—into book-form, and sent forth afresh into the world, 
title given With the work thus originating comes 
trom the publisher, Mr. Henry C 
make the following extract: 


yro- 
ductions was not revealed ; .. in 
with the 
also a circular 
wey Baird, of Philadelphia, from which we 
‘This is a book of no ordinary character; a 
fact of which, I believe, you will be more 
carefully examined it.” 


below. 


than satisfied when you shall have 
Mr. Baird excels in circulars—in fact, 
said to have a genius for circulars ; and always when v, 
him, especially if the subject treated of pertains to ec: 

we viatninadeledi omething startling. 


he may be 
».eceive one from 
‘ic or social science, 
He has recently published another re- 


ection of the he Economic and Social 


By Dr. William Elder.” 
delphia; H.C. Baird. 1871 


Phila- 
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markable work, “Speeches and Letters of Hon. William D. Kelley, M.C.” See 
how he heralds it: “ Judge Kelley has shown himself to be more thorougbly 
master of the problems which underlie the advancement of states in power 
and their people in comfort, happiness, and civilization, than any statesman 
who has oecupied a prom‘nent position in public life in this country since 
the days of Alexander Hamilton. Indeed, his knowledge of such questions 
surpasses that of Hamilton, hence the commanding position which he this 
Price, in advance of publication, two dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents per copy.”” When, therefore, Mr. Baird’s circular 
iuiformed us that the work of Dr. Elder was of no ordinary character, we 
were prepared to believe it; 


day occupies before the country. 


and having, in accordance with his request, 
carefully examined it, we are now further prepared to unite heartily with 
him in affirming that it is most extraordinary—more so, perhaps, than any 
work of similar character, emanating from any man of reputed intelligence, 
that we have ever had occasion to notice. 

In support of Mr. Baird’s averment, aud our own agreement with it, we 
think we shall need but a single illustration or example, and this we are, as 
it were, challenged by the author to take; for, in what may be regarded as 
the principal chapter of the book iu question, “ Protection in National His- 
tory,” after summing up his previous reasoning, he says: “Our whole case” 
—i. e., the defence of the protective policy —* might be safely rested upon the 
facts of the industrial and commercial history of the little kingdom of Bel- 
gium alone.” Then, after noticing the limited territory, dense population, 
and flourishing industry of Belgium, he continues: 

“ Her customs system shows how wisely she has guarded all these inter- 
ests. She secures a home-market by defending her manufactures adequately ; 
she fosters her skilled industries by barring out all competition with these 
products; her foreign commeree grew, alter it was liberated from the do- 
minion of Holland and Spain by the French in 1330, at double the proportion 
of the United States ; and Belgium is now about ready for free trade. 

“ [ must not detain the reader with a statement of the tariff rates which 
have secured all these results. A specimen or two will give the spirit of the 
whole. Raw tobacco is admitted at nine-tenths of one cent per pound—the 
manufactured is charged three cents; raw sugar at two cents per ton; the 
manufactured, or retined, must carry $135 63 per ton; raw wool, free; 
woollen manufactures charged ten, twelve, twenty-one, twenty-six, and 
thirty-two cents per pound. ‘There is not an item in all the schedules of the 
Belgian tariff that gives any more countenance to free trade or any of its 
maxims than those which are here quoted. 

“The differential duties charged upon imports in foreign vessels in favor 
of her own are, on the average, quite one hundred per cent., which have had 
the effect of preserving for her own mercantile navy her whole trade in do- 
mestic exports and foreign imports for consumption. 

“Tt is worth noting here that Belgium increased her population sixteen 
per cent. between the years 1340 and 1950, while Great Britain grew but a 
scant eight per cent. in the same time—protection against free-trade in the 
iatter of population, with all the odds of density against Belgium under the 
trial.” 

Now, extraordinary as it may seem, it is yet nevertheless strictly true, 
that not only are each and all of these statements of Dr. Elder which we 
have quoted, with the single exception of those relative to raw wool and 
tobacco, false, but they have not even the semblance of truth. Passing by, 
as errors of proof-reading, the absurd statements that Belgium was liberated 
from the dominion of Holland and Spain by the French in 1830, and that the 
present duty on raw sugar is two cents per ton, we assert that so far from the 
tariff of Belgium being an example of the protective system, the whole policy 
of protection was practically abandoned as far back as 1855; that with 
the exception of Great Britain, the tariff of Belgium is now, and for years 
has been, the most liberal in Europe; and that, if Dr. Elder had taken the 
trouble to consult any standard authority, it would not have been possible 
for him to have stated anything to the contrary. Thus, while in the case of 
tobacco and spirits duties are levied in Belgium with a view to revenue, the 
duties in question are extremely low: those, for example, on tobacco being 
about eight-tenths of a cent per pound on the unmanufactured leaf, and less 
than four cents per pound on manufactured, other than cigars, as compared 
with an import duty of thirty-five cents per pound on the leaf in the United 
States and one dollar in Great Britain. Sugar is practically free under the 
Belgian tariff, only eandy and highly-refined and loaf sugars, above No. 18 
Dutch standard, paying a duty, which is $112 per ton of 2,240 pounds, in place 
of $175, according to Dr. Elder. There are no duties of “ten, twelve, 
twenty-one, twenty-six, and thirty-two cents per pound” on woollen manu- 
factures, or anything approximative thereto; bunt wool—carded, combed, 
dyed, and waste—is admitted free; yarns not twisted or dyed, 33 90 per 
220 pounds; twisted or dyed, $5 26 per 220 pounds; while all other mann- 


factures of wool pay only five per cent. ad valorem. Most of the articles im- 


ported into Belgium are entirely free, and on only a very few is there any duty 
levied in excess of ten per cent. ; and in all cases where this limit is attained 
or exceeded, the articles taxed are pure luxuries, and the object of taxation 


ig purely revenue, 


Tiere are, furthermore, no differential duties whatever 
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charged upon imports in foreign vessels into Belgium, as Dr. Elder asserts ; 
and, instead of “her whole trade in domestic exports and foreign imports ” 
being preserved for her own mercantile navy, Belgium has comparatively no 
marine; only 87,353 tons out of the 794,596 tons which entered her ports in 
the year 1364 being under the Belgian flag, while the return of the merchant 
marine for all the ports of Belgium, made December, 1357, shows only 90 
vessels, with an aggregate of 37,555 tons. 

Again, so far from Belgium showing an increase of population under pro- 
tection, from 1340 to 1350, of sixteen per cent., while Great Britain, under 
free trade, grew but a “scant eight per cent.,” the official returns show the 
population of Belgium to have been 4,073,162 in 1340, and 4,380,239 at the 
close of 1249—an increase of not quite seven per cent. for the period ; while 
the population of the Kingdom of Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, which 
was devastated in 1347 by famine, increased during the same decade from 
18,331,505 to 20,413,265, or an excess of 11 per cent. Did our available 


| space and the patience of our readers warrant, we might go further and 


serve up other choice extracts from this book; but we think we have said 


| enough to substantiate fully our preliminary allegation, that the whole work 


is most extraordinary, and almost without a parallel among modern publica- 


| tions purporting to be serious for its exhibition of gross ignorance in respect 


| foundations of his numerous theories. 


to facts and absurdity in respect to conclusions. Dr. Elder may consider 
ita good joke to mislead his readers and serve the objects of his party by 
giving, as the present state of commercial law in a leading country of Eu- 
rope, the record of a legislation that has been for years effaced from the 
statute-book, and pretending to iguore the real facts; but we consider it 
a very grave outrage. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 

FTER all, “knowledge is good to direct,” as the Scriptures say ; and 
44 though probably it may be true that M. Henri Taine’s recent work on 
the literature of England is the fruit of “anu extremely powerful, vivacious, 
and observant mind,” it certainly is true that the Catholic World does no 
harm in pointing out to our clever French critic, who, at his comparatively 
early age, has given us so much teaching about architecture, about the art 
of the ancients, about modern art in nearly all its branches, about religions, 
ancient and modern, and about various other matters, that he is a writer who 
may with profit to himself and his readers look much more sharply to the 
That M. Taine is possessed, in its ful- 


| ness, by “the light Gaul’s” aileged eagerness to generalize, and his national 
, repugnance to face all the facts, the writer in the Catholic World is entirely 
| persuaded ; and he makes the reader much of his own mind. For example, 


M. Taine sets himself the task of proving that the Anglo-Saxon, as a pagan, 
was of a certain moral character, which M. Taine describes, and that, after 
he became christianized, he was in character pretty much the same person as 
before. This is probably more or less true; but, clearly, the Roman Catholic 
critic has the advantage of M. Taine when the latter, in proof of his position, 


| cites the case of Aldhelm, and asserts of him that, though tonsured and 


shorn, he was nevertheless at bottom still “aservant of Odin.” For did he not 
turn himself into a gleeman and chant to his fellow-townsmen warlike and 
profane odes alternately with religious poetry? M. Taine’s critic pvints 


| out to him that carmen triviale is not Correctly rendered by the term “ war- 
like and profane odes,” and informs him that Aldhelm, though a learned and 


pious priest, who wrote much in Latin, also composed canticles and ballads 
in his native tongue, and that, observing the haste with which too many of 
the peasants left the church directly after mass was over, so as to avoid the 
sermon, he was accustomed to station himself at the bridge-head, and by his 
singing beguile them to listen in the fascination of bardic song to the re- 
ligious truths which they would not wait to hear from the pulpit. Further- 


| more, M. Taine is informed that he makes a mistake when he assigns to the 


| pagan period a poem which celebrates a battle fought after England had 


been for three centuries Christian. So the reviewer goes on. 

It is M. Taine’s evident distaste for Roman (atholicism which apparently 
has assisted in causing the reviewer to bring him to book ; and while we cer- 
tainly think the motive a sufficiently good onc, we are rather surprised that 
so clever a writer should not guard a trifle better against its excessive opera- 
tion. Does he think, we wonder, that he promotes his cause by such remarks 
as those he lets drop about the English Reformation and the German? Of 
these movements he says that as “ the leverage of the Reformation ” in Ger- 
many was politics, so its leverage iu England was plunder ; and he reminds us 
ouce more of Luther’s “ beery, boozy Table-Talk,” and scoffs at M. Taiue for 


_ seeking the causes of the English Reformation in Germany. We do not know 


” 


precisely how to take the metaphor of “the leverage.” The property of the 
English religious societies was certainly confiscated at the time of the Refor- 
ination, under Heury VIII., who as certainly was uot a very nice “ Defender 
of the Faith "--cither when the infallible Supreme Pontiff gave him that 
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title or when he assumed the right to give it to himself. And no doubt at 
that time a good many rascally Catholics became more or less raseally 
Protestants in consideration of receiving certain lands plundered from some 
of their Roman Catholic brethren. But when this account of the English 
Reformation has been given, does our reviewer consider the subject ex- 
hausted ? Rather—for he is not professing to be exhaustive—does he con- 
sider it it so much as touched at any very important point? We should 
say that it is touched at a point of decidedly minor importance if the busi- 
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viewer. 


ness in hand is to tell how it happened that the Roman Catholic Church split | 


into numerous fragments in the course of the sixteenth century. And, more- 


over, we hold with M. Taine that when this question is to be handled, it is | 


quite in order to refer to Martin Luther—whose beeriness and booziness, again, 
and whose bellowing in bad Latin, and several others of whose ways, are not 
to the taste of any person now living—outside of certain polemical circles, 
at least. If we were compelled to describe the condition of mind in which 
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Who made the worlds? the Sou! ? Man's race? 
The man that knoweth, he is Man! 

I, once a prince, wil! serve in place, 
Clansman of that m nscian [" 


In the Atlantic, as in the Catholic World, there is 
M. Taine’s book—perhaps as good criticism of him as 


some good criticism of 
our press has had, but 
dealing with him rather in the manner in which he himself deais with the 
English authors, than as he is dealt with by the Catholic World's re- 
One of the more important of the Atlantic's articles is that by an 
anonymous writer, who begins to tell the story of John Brown's transac 
tions with the Massachusetts Radical Republicans. We think it weuld be 
better if an article which offers itself as authoritative in regard to certain his 


| torical facts were accompanied by the name of its author, and why the name 
rica I x j 


has not been given we cannot quite see. However, the writer appears to be 


| well-informed as to the facts, and we suppose that his statements may be re 


yarious sorts of persons find themselves when they have in contemplation | 


Martin Luther and his companions, we should describe it as rather childish. 
Luther brought about the Reformation because he was a monk ‘n love with a 
nun, we have receutly been informed—a cause which might have become 
operative before his time, one would think. But neither his marrying his 
wife, we need hardly assure the Catholic World, nor his beer-drinking, nor 
his bad Latin, nor his permitting landgraves and the like to have two wives 
at a time, nor Heury’s allowing himself a still larger number consecutively, 
nor all of these causes combined, are adequate, without certain others, to ac- 
count for the facts. One would be glad to know when a rule, based on the per- 
ception of this truth, is to be introduced into religious controversy. We do 


not know that we are justified in expecting its speedy establishment at the | 


hands of the Catholic World’s opponents, but neither are we ever assured by 
the tone of its polemics that the Catholic World will give it to us much 
sooner. 

Other good articles in this magazine are Mr. De Vere’s “Last Days of 
Oisin the Bard,” and a paper on the “ Duties of the Rich in Christian Society.” 
The latter is written by a priest who has been long a missionary among the 
Catholic population of New England factory towns, and we suppose him to 
be right when he says that while conscientious and benevolent employers 
are numerous among the New England manufacturers, there is, nevertheless, 
need of a great and general change. The system is bad, and there are many 
cases of special oppression in which the operative feels the weight of a real 
and cruel tyranny. For example, at Manchester, New Hampshire, the 
writer found in one factory that the hands were kept at work, “ voluntarily,” 
of course, till half-past nine o’clock at night. The voluntary nature of the 
labor outside hours may be judged from the fact that none of the people 
durst refuse volunteering, because those refusing would incur first the ill-will 
of the overseers, and afterwards speedy dismissal. At Rutland, Vermont, 
the laborers in the marble quarries were obliged to accept “store-pay,” 
which is the same as saying that they bought all their goods at the em- 
ployer’s prices, and that the employer probably used but little actual cash in 
settling his wages account. The strict discipline of life in the cotton-mill 
and its attached boarding-house is “like that of a treadmill in its dismal and 
frightful regularity,” and the mills are places “that would suit much better 
for a variety of apes with sufficient intelligence to work machines than for 
human beings.” This, no doubt, is not the sort of oppression and misery 
of which is born the Commune ; but no doubt, too, it will by-and-by work 
harm to us unless we contrive a way of working good toit. The final con- 
clusion of the article before us is that the Catholic Church, -and only the 
Catholic Church, can deal with the threatening evils which spring from the 
capitalist’s desire to make exorbitant profits, and the consequent wretched- 
ness and discontent among his bondsmen. We wish the Catholic Church 
showed much sign of being able to deal with them. She would, our benevolent 
missionary would rejoin to this: we have only to become obedient Catholics, all 
of us, employers and employed, aud ‘we shall soon see how quickly the church 
will rid us of all our troubles. Meantime, till “the church,” thus en- 
larged, is ready, we shall trust that the workingmen will watch the co-ope- 
rators, and we trust that the capitalist may never have to watch the Com- 
muunist with any anxiety, and that in future the sermons which the converted 
capitalist hears in any and every church may lead him to reflect that, if he is 
sincere in his belief, he is the professed servant of a Master who probably does 
not much love his proceedings between Sunday and Sunday, nor indeed on 
Sunday either. In the “Last Days of Oisin the Bard” the Bard is at his 
best ; we break off the last two of the ten stanzas, which all have freshness 
and sweetness of perfume : 


* O Patrick of the crosier staff, 
The wondrons Book, the anthems slow ! 
If thou the riddle know’'st but half, 
Help thore who nothing know! 


ceived as accurate. The article seems to be written with good judgment, 
too; for, so far at any rate, there is little of that inflamed laudation of John 
Brown which has been fashionable in certain circles, and which, perhaps, 
culminated in Mr. Emerson’s curious remark that John Brown had made the 
gallows glorious, as Christ had made the cross glorious. Numerous things 
many of us say that no doubt would hardly get themselves said if the art of 
speaking in the Trement Temple had never been invented. This kind of uncon 

sidered eulogy of a man who commands respect, indeed, for his foree of cha 


| racter, and compels admiration for his stern courage, but who was as narrow 
| minded as Stonewall Jackson, and whose mind was far better stored with 
| the politics of Joshua and Adoni-Bezek than with those of the country under 








whose constitution he lived—this extravagance of praise bestowed upon a 
mau who, whatever his high aim, surely wanted many of the elements which 
should be present before a wise man’s unqualified praise is secured, has greatly 
interfered with accuracy of estimate as regards him ; and it has interfered alike 
by repelling those who held that he was a dangerous enemy to his country, 
whom it was impossible not to execute, and by helping to keep at an exagge- 
rated heat of admiration those who knew that Brown, after a life of self-de 

yotion, not to say self-sacrifice, had died a martyr to a sense of duty as 
controlling as if he had known himself to be sent of God. We 
are gratified, then, that in this respect these papers are of so good a 
tone, and that we thus have an additional guaranty of the trustworthiness 
of their statements. It is, by the bye, always pretty to observe, as Mr 

Pepys would say, yet one more manifestation of that obtuseness as to 
some portions of the moral law which, apparently, never fails to be pro- 
duced by an extreme susceptibility to the claims of auy other portion of it. 
This writer tells us a story about a pair of gentlemen who were unsurpassed 
in the war made agairist the slaveholders; who spent time, labor, and large 
sums of money in fighting the moral wickedness of holding fellow-creatures 
in bondage ; but whose views as to the righteousness of “ economizing the 
truth” were not such as & moralist would like to see obtain universally, 
or widely, or indeed at all. It seems that in 1858 some of the Republican 
leaders became alarmed at the report that Captain Brown meditated an 
attempt to excite a servile insurrection, and thereupon wrote to the Bosten 
Committee for the relief of Kansas, deprecating the use of arms bought for 
Kansas in any such expedition as that of which rumor spoke. Reassuring 
replies were at once written to the Republicans, and especially to Senator 
Wilson, by the late Mr. George L. Stearns, of Boston, and Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
of the same city. The last-named gentleman replied “in the same spirit” 
as that which dictated Mr. Stearns’s letter, and assured Mr. Wilson that 
“prompt measures have been taken and will be resolutely followed up to 
prevent any such monstrous perversion of a trust as would be the applica- 
tion of means raised for the defence of Kansas to a purpose which the sub- 
scribers of the fund would disapprove and vehemently condemn.” Mr. 
Stearns, on his side, wrote to Brown directing him to hold the arms subject to 
“my orders as chairman of said committee”; but this letter, says our author, 
“while intended to prevent any immediate use of the arms in Virginia, was 
mainly a blind to satisfy Senator Wilson.” Now, what does the reader suppose 
was the state of this case ? As “ chairman of the committee,” Stearns had offi- 
cially no control whatever over the arms, nor had the committee, whose 
opinion Howe pretended to express in his letter, any arms whatever in its 
possession. The committee having got into debt to Stearns, who at various 
times advanced them money, had, in the begianing of 1858, turned over all 
their assets, including the rifles, to Stearns personally. He, in March, 1852, 
had given Brown verbal permission to make use of this personal property 
in the Virginian expedition, of which he was fully informed. Brown was, 
therefore, in full and legitimate possession of it, and it follows that when, in 
May, 1858, Dr. Howe and Mr. Stearns were writing to Senator Wilson 
about the disgraceful breach of trust which it would be if the Kansas Com 

mnittee’s property were used in Virginia, they both knew that the committee 
had no property; that what it once had, and Mr. Wilson supposed it still 








had, was in Brown’s possession ; that he had permission to use it; and that 
M could 
not annul his previous consent as personal owner of the property in question. 


*, Stearns’s promised prohibition as “chairman of this committee ” 


This little transaction ay or may not throw light, as we have indicated our 
belief that it does, on the character of extreme reformers in general; but we 
submit that on the character of these two in particular it does throw some 
light. 

{tlantiec that will attract attention is one on “ Im- 
Is it true, as Mr. Clibborne told the 
British Association, that this country is so fatal to the European constitu- 


Another article in the 
migration,” by Mr. Edward Jarvis. 
tion that, “on an average of three or four generations, extinction of the 
Kuropean races in North America would be almost certain if the communi- 
cation with Europe were entirely cut off”? Do the foreigners who come to 
these shores produce children in extraordinary numbers in the first genera- 
What are we to say to M. Carlier, “a 
French traveller,” and Mr. Louis Schade, who both declare that among 
people of any stock that has been in this country so long as eighty-two years 


tion, and after that become sterile ? 


the power of natural increase has been reduced to next to nothing—one 
and four-tenths percent. or thereabouts ¢ Did the Bishop of Cashel tell the truth 
when he got up in the House of Lords and said that “there are seven mil- 
lion natives of Ireland in the United States”? And is Cardinal Berwick, in 
‘“ Lothair,” conspicuously exact or inexact when he announces that there 
are in the United States twelve millions of Catholics? These questions Mr. 
Jarvis sets himself to answering, and his answer is that the correct figures 
appear to show that the whole number of foreigners, of all nationalities, who 
were living in this country January 1, 1870, ineluding in the count not 
only parents, but the children born of them since their arrival here as well 
as before, was about 9,735,000. 
the immigrants who came here so long ago—1790-1230—that their children 
born here have married and in their turn had children—we have as Mr. Jarvis’s 
estimate of the total foreign population of the United States, two years 
ago, about ten and a half millions. 
Mr. Jarvis, “for the theory of the limited growth of the American and the 
unlimited growth of the foreign element in the population of the United 
States, but, on the contrary, the natural increase is at a lower rate in the 
foreign than in the American families” ; and this, be it remembered, excludes 


“There is not only no ground,” says 


the negroes. 


Mr. Parton, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Whittier, Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich, Mr. De Mille, Mr. Bret Harte, Miss Kate Hillard, and Mr. 
Bayard Taylor are the other writers in the April Atlantic. Mr. Parton 


and Doctor Holmes seem to us the best, and, Mr. Aldrich’s story, 
which is sentimental enough for the poetess of a seminary for young 
ladies, has some reasonably well-imagined and pleasing camp studies in it. 
The critical departments are each well varied and good. 

The Overland Monthly has an account of a strange colony, some- 
what resembling that formed by the mutineers of the Bounty, whiah, if the 
author of the Overland’s article is to be believed, was discovered in the 
year 1825, in Sullivan County, in this State, by a surveying party 
who were laying out a State road along the line of route now closely 
followed by the famous Erie Railway. The founders of the colony were a 
pair ef youthful Indians, a young man and young girl, lovers; a German 
youth called Karl Beubler, and an American girl called Susan Stearns. The 
two latter, while yet little children, had been captured by an Indian tribe, 
shortly after Braddock’s defeat. Some ten years afterwards they escaped, 
and reached the of their old home, then a wilderness, 
and soon after were joined by the young Indians, their friends. At 
the time of their exhumation the colonists numbered some forty or fifty 
persons, all closely related both by blood and marriage, and they were 
in complete ignorance of the world without. Whatever became of them 
this writer is unable to tell; but he seems to think that they shortly after- 
wards separated. He asserts that Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, was one of the party that discovered this oasis in Sullivan County, 
and otherwise comports himself like a truth-teller or a very bold inventor. 

The Overland contains a fine story. ‘“*‘ Alice de Bracy,’ he trem- 
blingly stammered again. ‘Touch me not with your foul hands, Sir Hugh 
Martelle,’ she cried.” So we may rely upon it that, on the whole, the world 
is as young as ever. Besides Alice de Bracy and Sir Hugh, there are also 
Louise and Sir Gaspard de Bracy. “‘ ‘Touch me not, Sir Hugh Martelle,’ she 
‘ Louise,’ he murmured, with a conscience-stricken face. Once more 


neighborhood 


cried. 
he advanced towards her. 
very fierce, and her voice rings through the arches with great power.” “‘I 
have gold, Louise,’ Martelle says further on. But Louise says: “ ‘I would 
not touch your gold, Sir Hugh Martelle. There is the mark of blood upon 
every piece.’ ‘Go, then,’ he uttered with an oath.” The fact is 
that Sir Hugh, who is in sanctuary in the cathedral church of Saint Pancras 


If to these be added the grandchildren of 
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| 
at the time when these conversations are described as taking place, has 


stabbed Sir Gaspard de Bracy, his rival, in the back, the assault being com- 
mitted in a dark by-street. The set of public opinion seems to be equally 


| against him in London and in Calaveras County, and, as we have seen, to be 


very strong. His end is wretched. But the Overland has two Pacific Coast 


| stories which we can commend as being good in this way, at all events— 


] 


that they are stories with something of the Pacific Coast in them ; an article 
about Oregon ; another about California Indians; another about the wants 
and advantages of California; and another called “The Yosemite Valley in 
Flood,” which we think will be of interest to Eastern readers as well as to 
far Western. We speak of this magazine less often than of the others, but not 
for. the reason that it is not as well worth magazine readers’ attention. It 


has at least the merit of being somewhat different from the others. 


| this city. 


“The City of the Little Monk,” Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s second paper con- 
cerning Munich, will be found the most valuable and taking article in Har- 
per’s Monthly for April. Other articles, however, will very well repay ex- 
amination, as, for instance, that which treats of the Tammany Society in 
From his earliest days, when Burr killed Hamilton, to his latest, 
when W. M. Tweed ruled the sachems and warriors, Saint Tammany was 


| never a saint in much danger of martyrdom on the ground of sanctity ; and 


| 


if the writer in Harper's is as able as he seems willing to make 4a full 
record of the chicane and corruption of this famous association, he will 
make a record which any country in Christendom will find it hard to beat. 
In the Galaxy tor April, Ex-Secretary Welles begins a series of articles 
which profess as their object to furnish proof that Mr. Johnson’s plan of 


| reconstruction was much the same as that devised by Mr. Lincoln, 


approved by Mr. Welles, and finally thwarted by the Republicans 
whom Mr. Sumner led—a political school which Mr. Lincoln would 
gladly have had away from Washington while he quietly brought the 
Confederate States back into the Union. The line of Mr. Welles’s 
narrative and argument is not yet made entirely plain, but it looks 
as if Mr. Stanton was to gain ne credit by his colleague’s revelations, 
and as if we were to learn what, at one time at least, Mr. Lincoln, 
intended, whether or not we learn much concerning what would have hap- 
pened had the good sense of Lincoln instead of the obstinate impetuosity of 
Johnson swayed the Executive influence in 1865 and 1866. For the rest, the 
Galaxy has Mr. Justin MeCarthy’s gossip about Charles Reade; Mr. De 
Forest’s graphie picture from life of the South Caroline Cracker turned 
Ku-klux robber and murderer; the last chapter of “ Fifteen Years a Shaker- 


| ess,” which one is more pleased than displeased to see ended, so repulsive is 
| the Shaker life here vividly set before us; and with these, a story by Mrs. 


' 





‘Touch me not,’” she exclaims again, growing | 


Harding Davis, which is to the full as disagreeable in its display of writh- 
ing, distorted humanity as any other production of this writer’s imagina- 
tion. 

In Lippincott’s Mr. Horatio King gives us some not very indispensable 
reminiscences of the last winter of Mr. Buchavan’s Administration, which 
may, however, nevertheless be read ; andin reading which one renews one’s 
sense of the dangers and difficulties of those months, of the good intentions 
and the feebleness of Mr. Buchanan, and of the insolence and confidence of 
the Slidells and Davises and Toombses. To do this is, perhaps, little worth 
while now, their day being so well over; but assuredly they pulled their 
destruction on their own heads with an arrogance which makes it still not 
easy to pity them in the thorough ruin that has overtaken them. 

We believe there is hardly an unreadable article in this number of Lippin- 
cott. Mr. Whymper’s Alpine climbing is as good as before; Mrs. Louisa 
Parr has a love story, very agreeably told ; Mr. William Black’s “ Story of a 
Phaeton” will be much and deservedly liked and applauded by everybody 


who reads new novels; “ Private Art Collections in Philadelphia” is by a 


critic who, at any rate, takes the reader along with him and talks to him 
intelligibly, and who appears to us to talk excellently ; and Mr. Musters 
continues and concludes his account of ‘the Patagonians. They are not 
giants, he says, though he speaks of some who were six feet four inches in 
height, but they are very well made, with muscular limbs and shoulders, and 
with the small foot and high instep which belongs to the horse-riding 
nations. They spend a great part of their time in the saddle. 

A writer in Scribner’s has a very good subject in “ Awakened Japan,” 
but like all the other writers from whom we have heard anything about the 
very remarkable changes going on there, he fails to explain the causes 


. ‘ ‘ 
which have brought about the revolution, and leaves us in the dark as to the 


real motives of the Japanese rulers in suddenly seeking to displace their 
civilization of three thousand yearg and adopt ours. This is what it is said 
they are voluntarily and out of hand doing; and yet such a substitution is 
without example in history. Mr. Fitz Edward Hall, who last summer con- 
tributed to the “Proceedings of the American Philological Convention” a 
paper on the participle “Is being done,” now prints his essay in Seribner’s, 
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and lays once for all, or we are mistaken, that spectre which has disturbed 
the repose of so many philosophers. Mr. C. D. Warner, also, the reader may 
find in Seribner’s, together with Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who has a description 
of the Russian Easter; Mrs. Oliphant; Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in a not very 
expensive story ; and Professor Tayler Lewis, in a discussion of the question 
whether all men are descended from Adam. Professor Lewis decides this 
question in the affirmative; or rather, he calls upon those who affirm the 
negative to come forward if they dare and prove that all men are not de- 
scended from Adam. Mention should be made of the excellent engraving of 
the woodcuts in this April Scribner's. 

Historical View of the American Revolution. By George Washington 
Greene. Third edition. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.)—We are glad 
that this modest work has not seen the end of its usefulness, and trust that 
many editions are yet in store for it. The twelve popular lectures of which 
it is composed make a surprisingly good text-book, when one considers the 
temptation to be oratorical in composing them for delivery, and the neces- 
sity of entertaining an audience of listeners by methods which readers, more 
critical and less easily fatigued, might find faulty and disappointing. We do 
not pretend that these defects are not visible here, but they are slight in- 


deed; and as each lecture (on the “Causes of the Revolution,” ‘ Phases of 


the Revolution,” ‘“‘ Congress of the Revolution,” ete.) was comprehensive in 
its survey, it involved a summary and condensed statement which alinost per- 
fectly adapted it for the use to which it is now put, or may well be put, as a 
chapter of a school history. The author's view of the Revolution is a 
Northern and a New England view, it need not be said; it is also not un- 
naturally a Rhode Island and, to some extent, a family view, General Greene 
figuring largely in it, and so often in conjunction with Washington, as to 
seem like the second personage in the drama of independence, at least as a 
military hero. We do not object to this, but, on the contrary, apprehend 
that the author’s intimate study of his grandfather’s career has enabled him 
to draw unusually vivid and lifelike pictures of the men and measures of '76. 
They are, doubtless, not the only pictures that could be drawn, but they fur- 
nish trustworthy materials for the imagination. The philosophy of these 
chapters seems to us in the main sound and wholesome. If we chose to 
take any exception to it, it would lie against the argument (in the “‘ Martyrs 
of the Revolution”’) to prove an inherent difference in the morality of the 
actions for which Nathan Hale and Major André, respectively, were bung ¢ 


as 
spies. Professor Greene goes so far as to make account of the difference in 


magnitude of the military results which would have attended the success of 


either emissary. But André sought nothing as a spy which he did not a 
an officer at the head of his troops, and with as good conscience in the one 
case as in the other. His immorality, therefore, if he must be charged with 
any, lay in his being in the King’s service at all, rather than in that branch 
of it which promised the most speedy accomplishment of the end for which 
hostilities had been undertaken. 

Better than any work of similar size with which we are acquainted, this 
one seems to us calculated to give a distinct and rounded conception of the 
struggle for independence. 


- 


For details, the reader must go elsewhere—to 
the larger histories of Hildreth and Bancroft, and to the Revolutionary 
biographies with which our literature is yearly enriching itself. Any judici- 
ous teacher, using the book in his classes, will find it an agreeable task to 
develop these pregnant chapters by such excursions, or by a parallel course 
of reading in Laboulaye or Botta. The appendix contains a chronological 
outline of the Revolution, with tabular statistics of colonial trade, continen- 
tal and militia forces, cost of the war, emission and depreciation of conti- 
nental money, etc., ete. 





Aus den Tagen der Occupation. Kine Osterreise durch Nordfrankreich 
und Elsass-Lothringen, 1871, von Theodor Fontane. Zwei Biinde. (Berlin : 
R. v. Decker. New York: L. W. Schinidt.)—The war with France has 
given character to the whole body of German literature for 1871-2—historr, 
geography, practical science, anthropology, biography, sermons, memoirs, 
political economy and ethics, poems, novels, and illustrated books of every 
description. Hereafter this will vie with the Reformation and the Seven 
Years’ War as an epoch from which statesmen, scholars, and authors 
will date ‘a new departure.” Much of the present literature of the war will 
of course be evanescent, and much will furnish only the dry details for 
future historians; but among the multifarious books of 1871 these two 
volumes of Fontane possess enough of fact to give them authority, and 
enough of fancy to give them the color of life. His keen faculty of observa- 
tion, his appreciation of the beautiful, his aequaintance with literature and 
art, his sympathy with humanity and with intelligent and healthful progress, 
his poetic power of description, his delicate humor and playful satire, all 
come into play in these sketches of Epernay, Rheims, St. Denis, Amiens, 
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Dieppe, Rouen, St. Quentin, Sedan, Metz, Saarbriick, Strassburg, Wil 
helmshéhe. These are not the sensational pictures of a war-correspondent, 


nor the journalistie views of an editor or littérateur, but they unroll the pano-, 
rama of the war, in battle-scenes, marches, encampments, incidents of soldier 

life, with the background of historical and monumental associations, and 
with such groupings, studies, and effects as only a poet-artist could bring 
out. Under favor of military convoy, Fontane made the tour of the places 
most celebrated in history and art in Northern France ; and he gives us now 

the adventures of the journey, now the gravities and the drolleries of the 
camp, and now a wonderful word-picture of a cathedral, a castle, or a bit of 
natural scenery. To those who know this pleasant author, it will be enough 
to give this outline of the book, Two brief extracts, however, will whet the 
appetite. With graphic humor he describes an accidental rencontre in a rail 

way carriage with Thiers (before his Presidency), whose petulant words are 
worth treasuring: ‘Paris, c’est une énormitée. Nous sommes enerves 
Voyez notre existence : de l’Absinthe au Billard, et du Billard & l’Absinthe 
C’est la nation francaise! Quelle est la cOnuséquence ? Nous n’avons pas 
grands hommes: nous n’avons pas des idées, Des idées, voila la cause de 
votre supériorité. Nous avons—Jules Favre, nous avons—Trochu ; l'un in 
téressé, autre imbécile. VoilA tout. Nous sommes pucriles.” It was not 
till after this vehement utterance that Fontane, catching in profile the Roman 
nose, recognized his vis-a-vis ; but when it dawned upen him that this was 
none other than Thiers, he went on repeating to himself, ‘* Nous some 
puériles ”! 


> 


After this cruel hit at the ** Old Roman,” Young America must come in 
for her share of the author’s satire ; but its kKeenness will be forgiven tor its 
cleverness. The author has just given a glowing description of the Strass 
burg minster, in its history and art, when his meditations on the platform of 
the tower are broken : 


“Tn my pacing to and fro L had now come to the southern side of the 
tower, and was wondering, as 1 looked up, almost perpendicularly, at the 
gymnastics which had enabled so many fool-hardy persons to write their 
names upon that part of the clock-bell (nearly the half of it) which hangs 
clear outside of the sound-window, when I heard myself, without further 
ceremony, accosted in English: ‘ Rather bold,’ said a stout man of forty 
standing near me, pointing at the same time to the inscriptions made with 
chalk upon the bell. 

‘Either he had taken me for an Englishman, or it was a lucky hit. 
At any rate I answered, ‘Somewhat in the American style.” He laughed 
approvingly, and with visible satisfaction proceeded : ‘Do you think so? I 
am an American.” We walked away from the bell and paced arownd the 
platform once or twice, in conversation upon topics just at hand, and then, 
without further regarding the Black Forest or the Vosges, settled down to a 
pertect chaussée-whirl of things, which | know not how nor for what purpose 
were transported to this height. We had naturally dwelt longest upon * the 
war’ and ‘ the rising German nation "—but an American (just like a Berliner 
or a Leipziger) cannot carry on a conversation for five minutes, though it 
should be about Sanskrit or Vega’s Logarithms, without through the simple 
turn ‘ with us’ passing over from the general to the particular. This par- 
ticular is naturally America. Every Yankee, even the best, uses every 
thing else merely as an introduction to the theme upon which alone it is at 
all worth while to converse. This is somewhat comical, yet neither tedious 
nor burdensome ; and for two reasons: first, because it exhibits such over- 
flowing naiveté, and next, because the reflection forces itself upon one that 
they possibly have a good right so to do! Perhaps we are now treading 
more in their footsteps than they in ours. Our whole railroad and telegraph 
period, this movement in the place of stability, this haste in the place of rest, 
this money in the place of land and soil—what is all this but Americanism ? 

‘*We introduced ourselves, and, laughing, greeted one another as col 
leagues. He was the chief editor of a Chicago paper. Naturally. I never yet 
met an American who was not an editor or did not hope to be one. I told 
him this; and he only answered, ‘Just so.” Then he began, as they all do, 
to paint the big American pictures—the pictures of ‘the far West '—which 
always carry my soul back to Uneas and Chingachgook, and a little also 
(really only a very little) to Alice and Cora and the English Major, whose 
name I have forgotten. The pictures have changed since then, but even 
greater, more prodigious—forests vanishing in a night, and cities springing up 
in a day; in summer, for variety, now a turn upon the Atlantic and now 
upon the Pacific Ocean ; a wedding-trip to Italy, a summer’s airing in Japan ; 
and then in winter, in great sail-sleighs that make the snow fly, away over 
the plains of Michigan. At evening, wherever one is, ‘a fire, a paper, a 
cup of tea!’ Now a forest on fire, the heavens all aflame, and like thunder 
rolls the sound of cracking ice across the lake. 

“So the talk went on. Beneath lay Strassburg, the queen of beauty ; 
there was the minster, the most marvellous embodiment of German art and 
German grandeur; upon it, cut in the stone, was the name of Goethe; and 
here a chief editor from the other side of the great deep made his peroration, 
composedly saying to me, ‘ America, that’s the world’! Thus we parted. 1 
had not the courage to contradict him.” 





Lucia: Her Problem. By Amanda M. Douglass. (New York: Sheldon 
& Company. 1872.)—Lucia’s problem was very much like that of the rest of 
mankind, namely, how she should do exactly whatever she wantedtodo. While 
the majority of people, whether willingly or not, pay some respect to certain 
conventional laws and usages of society, the restless Lucia is conspicuous 
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for her total disregard of everything except her own whims aud yearnings. 
At tho beginning of the story we find her not unnaturally discontented with 
her cold, puritanical home, and making an escape by marrying a Mr. Thorn- 
dike, a man of twice her age, after a short courtship in which she met him 
fully half-way. Although by this marriage she has the pleasure of dis- 
appointing an older sister, who had nourished hopes about Mr. Thorndike, 
and gets for herself all the money and social position that she wants, she, 
like most people who have solved their problem, is not yet happy. Mr. 
Thorndike has but a sordid soul. On the other hand, Paul Rutherford! 
“Tie was very fastidious about his womenkind, this Paul Rutherford, 
although he had much chivalry for the sex. But the one who com- 
mended herself to his attentions must possess some peculiar grace or char- 
Loud-voiced, dominaut women, purse-proud, vulgar ones, or the 
shallow dolls of society, were alike distasteful. Indeed, he rarely met one 
to whom he gave more than a passing thought.” Could anything more 
be wanted of a hero? Lucia, at all events, wanted no more; in the 
first half-hour of their acquaintance, this incorrigible flirt, to be guarded 
in our language, is confiding to him her loneliness and discontent with her 
mode of life. Then, too, there is Vaughan Marchmont, whose “ eyes were 
quite light, a kind of steely color, and, gleaming through the Jong, biack 
lashes, gave them a most peculiar expression and power. They were merci- 
less and, I was about to say, treacherous, and yet they could soften to the 
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most bewitching tenderness.” Every novel-reader knows those eyes well, 
and their phosphorescent flashes in dimly-lit corners—in a word, all the phe- 
nomena of a flirtation between the heartless, irresistible pursuer and his 
innocent, helpless victim. But whenever the matter is going a trifle far, 
Paul Rutherford, who seems to have given Lucia, at any rate, more than a 
passing thought, appears and raises a warning hand, to the great indignation 
of the baffied Marchmont. While matters are in this state, Mr. Thorndike 
loses his money, and Lucia, unable to adapt herself to this change of circum- 
stances, runs away alone to “a dreamy, refined, aristocratic place, full of old 
families who were proud of their pure blood.” Her family think her dead, 
and Mr. Thorndike marries the other sister, whom he had at first neglected. 
After a few years Lucia returns to her people, Mr. Thorndike is good enough 
to be killed by a railroad accident, Mr. Marchmont kindly marries the girl to 
whom Paul Rutherford is engaged, and he being now free, Lucia is, of course, 
rewarded for her nobly-borne sufferings and heroic devotion to her own 
happiness by marrying him. “ A touch of tender, clinging hands, and their 
lives blended into one, the true level reached at last.” 

Such is this story. We dwell on it at this length because it is simply a 
rather exaggerated example of a sort of novel that is far from uncommon, in 
which the characters are only made interesting to us by their misery, and the 
blame for that is transferred from their own weak souls to the coldness of the 
world around them, as if there were a real dignity in worthlessness. 
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